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THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI DELTA 
DEVELOPMENT ACT (H.R 4373) 



Tuesday, June 28, 1988 

House of Representatives, 
subcommtitee on economic stabilization, 

COMBOTTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND UrBAN AfFAIRS, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:30 p.m., in room 
2128 Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Mary Rose OeJaar 
(chairwoman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members Present: Chair Oakar, Representatives Vento and Kan- 
jorski. 

Qiair Oakar. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Today, we are discussing H.R. 4373, which is titled the Lower 
Mississippi Delta Development Act. It has been introduced by a 
number of individuals, but the two primary sponsors on the House 
side, are the distinguished Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Hon. Jamie Whitten, and Hon. Mike Espy, who is one of 
our newest Members, but obviously one of the most thoughtful 
Members of Congress. On the Senate side. Senator Dale Bumpers 
has introduced the companion bill. 

The Lower Mississippi River Valley of the Mississippi Delta is 
one of the poorest regions of the country. It consists of the States of 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, southeastern Missouri, western 
Tennessee, and Kentucky and southern Illinois. It does rank very 
low in economic indicators. It has a problem with infant mortality. 
It has difficulties with respect to unemployment and other mcgor 
factors. 

I am not going to read the whole statement, but to just say that 
one of the reasons I was extremely interested in having this hear- 
ing is because we have seen the success of the EDA program, and 
the ARC program, Appalachian Regional Development Program, 
whereby you target an area and impact on that area. You see how 
you can make a positive impact in terms of the manner in which 
we not only treat our people but the assistance that it gives in re- 
ducing unemployment. 

For example, when we targeted the Applachian area, we knew 
that more than half of the people lived in substandard housing. We 
knew that they had a very, very peor highway system, and it was 
inaccessible in terms of transportation. We knew that health care 
was inadequate and infant mortality was at a very, very high level. 

In 15 years since the creation of the Appalachian Rq^onal Com- 
mission, the per capita income has risen from 78 percent to 86 per- 

(1) 
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cent of the national average. More than 1.5 million new jobs have 
been created at a cost to the Federal Government of $2,100 per job. 
But that is less than the amount we would pay for people on wel- 
fare» far less. The poverty level in Appalachia has declined from 
more than 31 percent of the people in the region to less than half 
of what it once was and it is down to 14 percent. 

So we believe this mere $3 million authorization, which we have 
a feeling could be appropriated if we passed it out of the authoriza- 
tion bill, would really be money well spent. The bill would create a 
nine member commission to study the problems of that important 
area and it would also then recommend various programs that are 
needed. 

We want to be of help, and I support these concepts on a person- 
al basis where we target areas in our country and we see the fruits 
of our results. 

I believe the Government does have a responsibility to in fact 
deal with areas that sometimes slip through the cracks in economic 
indicators. I know this is true of my own State of Ohio. Our unem- 
ployment rate, for example, went down considerably under the new 
aggressive leadership of my Governor, Dick Celeste. The fact is 
there are pockets of our Stieite that are very, very, very much in 
need of a Und of targeted comprehensive program. 

They fall through the cracks because they don't look as poor as 
they really are. Tliat is why I was very anxious, when Congress- 
man Espy came to me and asked for tins hearing, as a prelude to 
trying to mark up the bill. 

[The opening statement of Hon. Mary Rose Oakar and the text of 
H.R. 4873 follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT 

HON. MARY ROSE OAXAR, CHAIR 

SUBC(»fMITTEE ON ECOVOKIC STABILIZATION 

HEARINO: THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI DELTA DgYBLPPMEHT ACT 

JUNE 28, 1988 



THE ECONOMIC STABILISATION SUBCOMMITTEE MILL RECEIVE 
TESTIMONY REGARDING H.R. 4373, A BILL NHICH PROVIDES FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A LONER MISSISSIPPI DELTA DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION. THE PURPOSE OP TODAY'S HEARING IS TO EXAMINE THE 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OP THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI DELTA REGION, AN 
AREA 4IADE UP OF COUNTIES IN ARKANSAS, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, WESTERN 
KENTUCKY, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI, AND 
WESTERN TENNESSEE. THIS REGION SHARES A COMMON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, 
AND CULTURAL HISTORY, AND IS DEFINED BY ITS PROXIMITY TO, AND 
RELIANCE ON, THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION STANDS IN DIRECT OPPOSITION TO 
THIS REGIONAL APPROACH. ASSESSING THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL 
COMMISSION IN SPECIAL ANALYSIS BTOgBT OF THE U. Si gOVERMMEHT FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1989, THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET STATED: 
THIS PROPOSAL [TO TERMINATE A.R.C. AND ITS PROGRAMS] 
REFLECTS THE ADMINISTRATION'S POLICY TO RELY ON THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR TO PROVIDE THE MAJOR STIMULUS FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. ... A.R.C. DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
ASSIST RURAL DISTRICTS THAT ON THE WHOLE ARE NOT 
SUBSTANTIALLY WORSE OFF THAN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
NATIONWIDE, AND THEREFORE DO NOT WARRANT SPECIAL 
ASSISTANCE. [p. H-8] 
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- P«9« 2 - 

RECENT PIGORES FROM THE COMMERCE DEPARTMEMT SHOW THAT THE 
ECONOMY CONTINUES- TO EXPAND, AND AT A PAIRLY VIGOR<XJS RATE. 
WHILE AGGREGATE ECONOMIC PIGURES NIGHT SHOW A HEALTHY ECONOMY, 
ECONOMIC DATA COMPILED ON A STATE OR REGIONAL BASIS REVEALS QUITE 
A DIFFERENT PICTURE HOWEVER — WHAT I WOULD DESCRIBE AS A MOSAIC 
OF EXTREMES. ON AUGUST 20, 1987, THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF CQMMRRCB 
HEWS REPORTED: 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCE IN PER CAPITA PERSONAL INC^ 
GENERALLY WIDENED FROM 1979 TO 1986, ... FROM 1929 TO 
1979, IN CONTRAST, REGIONAL DIFFERENCE IN PER CAPITA 
INCOME HAD NARROWED. 
WHAT WAS MOST STRIKING ABOUT^ THE FIGURB6 WHICH WERE RELEASED WERE 
THEIR REGIONAL NATURE. 

THE ECONOMIC RESTRUCTURING WHICH BEGAN IN THE 1970's HAS 
TRANSLATED ITSELF INTO WHAT THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE HAS 
LABELED "THE BI-COASTAL ECONOMY." WHILE THE PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION HAS TRIED TO DOWNPLAY THIS PHENOMENA, NOWHERE IS 
IT MORE EVIDENT THAN IN RURAL AMERICA WHERE THE PRIMARY-PRODUCTS 
ECONOMY HAS BECOME SEPERATED FROM THE INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY. THE 
REGIONAL COMMISSI<»l APPROACH EMPHASIZES VIABLE DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH EXPANDED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND JOB TRAINING, 
INFItASTRUCTURE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, AND BUSINESS 
DIVERSIFICATION. THIS IS A PROACTIVE APPROACH STRESSING A STRONG 
PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIP TO INSURE STABILITY AND GROWTH. 
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100th congress 

2d Session 



H. R. 4373 

To establish the Lower Mississippi Delta Development Commission. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Apbil 13, 1988 
Mr. Espy (for himself, Mr. Whittbn, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Dowdy of 
Mississippi, Mr. Montoomeby, Mr. Lott, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Anthony, 
Mr. FoBD of Tennessee^ and Mr. Coblho) mtroduced the following biU; 
which was referred jomtly to the Committees on PubUc Works and Trans- 
portation, Small Business, and Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 



A BILL 



To establish the Lower Mississippi Delta Development 
Commission. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representor 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled^ 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the "Lower Mississippi Delta 

5 Development Act". 

6 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

7 The Congress finds that — 
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1 (1) the Lower Mississippi Delta region lags behind 

2 the rest of the country in economic growth and 

3 prosperity; 

4 (2) the region suffers from a greater amount of 

5 measurable poverty and unemployment than any other 

6 region of the country; 

7 (3) a concerted Federal, State, and local effort is 

8 needed if such region is to share in the general pros- 

9 perity of the Nation; 

10 (4) the creation of jobs and expansion of small 

11 business offer the greatest hope for economic growth 

12 and revitalization in the region; 

13 (5) the availability of capital, infrastructure devel- 

14 opment, educational opportunities, health care, hous- 

15 ing, recreational activities, and resource development is 

16 essential to successful small business development and 

17 for attracting complementary industrial expansion to 

18 the region; 

19 (6) the transportation needs of the region must be 

20 addressed through highway and bridge construction, air 

21 service availability, and river transport development; 

22 and 

23 (7) because of the social, historical, and cultural 

24 ties of this region through its proximity to the Missis- 

25 sippi Kiver, as well as common economic problems. 
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1 planning for this unique region is desirable and urgent- 

2 ly needed. 

3 SEC. 3. PURPOSE. 

4 The purpose of this Act is to establish a Commission to 

5 study and make recommendations regarding the economic 

6 needs and economic development of the Lower Mississippi 

7 Delta region. 

8 SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

9 As used in this Act: 

10 (1) Lower mssissippi delta region. — The 

11 term "Lower Mississippi Delta region" means — 

12 (A) the Arkansas counties of Ashley, Chicot, 

13 Drew, Bradley, Union, Desha, Lmcoln, Arkansas, 

14 Cleveland, Jefferson, Lonoke, Prairie, Monroe, 

15 Lee, Phillips, Saint Francis, Crittenden, White, 

16 Woodruff, Cross, Poinsett, Jackson, Mississippi, 

17 Craighead, Calhoun, Lawrence, Oreene, Clay, 

18 Randolph, White, Independence, Sharp, Ouachita, 

19 Dallas, Grant, Pulton, Izard, Stone, Searcy, 

20 Marion, Van Buren, and Baxter; 

21 (B) the southern Illinois counties of Alexan- 

22 der, Pulaski, Massac, Union, Johnson, Pope, 

23 Hardin, Gallatm, Saline, Williamson, and 

24 Jackson; 
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1 (C) the western Kentucky counties of Fulton, 

2 Hickman, Carlisle, Ballard, Graves, McCracken, 

3 Calloway, Marshall, Livingston, Crittenden, and 

4 Union; 

5 (D) the Louisiana parishes of East Carroll, 

6 West Carroll, Morehouse, Union, Lincoln, Oua- 

7 chita, Jackson, Caldwell, Winn, Grant, LaSalle, 

8 Kichland, Madison, Franklin, Tensas, Catahoula, 

9 Concordia, Avoyelles, Pointe Coupee, Saint 

10 Landry, West Feliciana, East Feliciana, Saint 

11 Helena, Tangipahoa, Iberville, Assumption, 

12 Washington, Allen, Evangeline, Acadia, Ascen- 

13 sion. Saint James, and Saint John the Baptist; 

14 (E) the Mississippi counties of DeSoto, 

15 Tunica, Tate, Marshall, Benton, Tippah, Union, 

16 Coahoma, Quitman, Panola, Bolivar, Sunflower, 

17 Tallahatchie, Lafayette, Yalobusha, Washington, 

18 Humphreys, Holmes, Grenada, Carroll, Leflore, 

19 Montgomery, Issaquena, Sharkey, Tazoo, 

20 Warren, Attala, Madison, Claiborne, Copiah, Jef- 

21 ferson, Adams, Lincoln, Pike, Amite, Wilkinson, 

22 Franklin, Rankin, Simpson, Lawrence, and 

23 Walthall; 

24 (F) the southeastern Missouri counties of 

25 Dimklin, Pemiscot, New Madrid, Mississippi, 
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1 Scott, Studard, Butler, Kipley, Carter, Wayne, 

2 BoUinger, Cape Girardeau, Oregon, Shannon, 

3 Reynolds, Iron, Madison, Perry, Saint Genevieve, 

4 Saint Francis, Washington, Crawford, Dent, 

5 Texas, Howell, Ozark, Douglas, Wright, and 

6 Phelps; 

7 (G) the western Tennessee counties of 

8 Tipton, Lauderdale, Dyer, Obion, Fayette, Crock- 

9 ett, Hajrwood, Hardeman, McNairy, Hardin, 

10 Chester, Gibson, Weakley, Henry, Carroll, Madi- 

11 son, Decatur, Benton, Lake, and Henderson; and 

12 (H) such other coimties and parishes, within 

13 a reasonable proximity of the Mississippi River in 

14 Arkansas, southern Illinois, western Kentucky, 

15 Louisiana, Mississippi, southeastern Missouri, and 

16 western Tennessee, which share common econom- 

17 ic, social, and cultural ties with the coimties listed 

18 in the preceding subparagraphs of this paragraph 

19 and suffer from any combination of high unem- 

20 ployment, low net family income, declining agri- 

21 culture and oil industry, decreasing small business 

22 activity, or poor or inadequate transportation in- 

23 frastructure, health care, housing, or educational 

24 opportunities, as the Commission may determine 

25 are necessary to include within the region in o r 
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1 to carry out the purpose of this Act, including the 

2 Arkansas county of Pulaski, the Tennessee county 

3 of Shelby, the Mississippi county of Hinds, and 

4 the Louisiana parishes of Rapides, East Baton 

5 Rouge, West Baton Rouge, Saint Charles, Jeffer- 

6 son, Orleans, and Saint Bernard. 

7 (2) CoBonssiON. — The term "Commission" 

8 means the Lower Mississippi Delta Development 

9 Commission. 

10 (3) Chaibman. — The term "Chairman" means 

11 the Chairman of the Conunission. 

12 SEC. 5. ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION. 

13 There is hereby established a commission to be known 

14 as the "Lower Mississippi Delta Development Commission". 

15 SEC. 6. MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION. 

16 (a) Appointmbnt; Numbeb. — The Commission shall 

17 be composed of 9 members, as follows: 

18 (1) 1 individual appointed by the Governor of 

19 Arkansas. 

20 (2) 1 individual appointed by the Governor of 

21 Hlmois. 

22 (3) 1 mdividual appointed by the Governor of 

23 Kentucky. 

24 (4) 1 individual appointed by the Governor of 

25 Louisiana. 
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1 (5) 1 individual appointed by the Governor of 

2 Mississippi. 

3 (6) 1 individual appointed by the Governor of 

4 Missouri. 

5 (7) 1 individual appointed by the Governor of 

6 Tennessee. 

7 (8) The Administrator of the Small Business 

8 Administration. 

9 (9) 1 individual appointed by the President. 

10 (b) Timing of Appointmbnts. — The officials respon- 

11 sible for making appointments under subsection (a) shall 

12 make such appointments within 30 days after the date of the 

13 enactment of this Act. 

14 (c) Tebm op Office. — Members of the Commission 

15 shall be appointed for the life of the Commission. 

16 (d) Vacancies. — A vacancy in the Commission shall 

17 be filled in the manner in which the original appointment was 

18 made. 

19 (e) Continuation of Membebship. — If an individual 

20 appointed to the Commission under subsection (a)(8) leaves 

21 the office specified therein, or if any individual who was ap- 

22 pointed from individuals who are not officers or employees of 

23 any government becomes an officer or employee of any gov- 

24 emment, such individual may not continue as a Commission 
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1 member once the replacement for such departing member is 

2 appointed. 

3 (0 Chaibbian. — 

4 (1) Initial. — The Administrator of the Small 

5 Business Administration shall be the Chairman for the 

6 first meeting of the Commission. 

7 (2) Pbbmanent. — At the first meeting of the 

8 Commission the Commission members shall appoint a 

9 permanent Chairman from among the Commission 

10 members appointed under paragraphs (1) through (7) of 

11 subsection (a). 

12 (g) Meetings. — 

13 (1) FiEST BiEETiNG. — Within 60 days after the 

14 date of the enactment of this Act, the Administrator of 

15 the Small Business Administration shall call the first 

16 Commission meeting. 

17 (2) Additional meetings. — The Commission 

18 may hold such additional meetings as it deems 

19 appropriate. 

20 (3) Special bule. — The Commission shall con- 

21 duct at least 1 public hearing in each State listed in 

22 subsection (a). 

23 (h) QuoBUM. — 5 members of the Commission shall con- 

24 stitute a quorum, but fewer may conduct meetings. 
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1 SEC. 7. DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

2 The Commission shall — 

3 (1) investigate and study the economic needs of 

4 the Lower Mississippi Delta region for the 10-year 

5 period beginning on the date of the enactment of this 

6 Act, and recommend plans, projects, and programs to 

7 meet such economic needs and alleviate any problems 

8 identified; 

9 (2) sponsor and conduct investigations, research, 

10 studies, and field hearings; 

11 (3) study and evaluate Federal, State, and local 

12 business development and financing programs and plan- 

13 ning in the region, including the economic development 

14 programs, minority small business and capital owner- 

15 ship development programs, procurement assistance 

16 programs, and management assistance programs of the 

17 Small Business Administration, develop an inventory of 

18 business resources in the region, and compare the 

19 availability of such resources with those available in 

20 other regions of the Nation; 

21 (4) review and study existing or proposed Federal, 

22 State, local, and private programs and projects, and 

23 where appropriate, make recommendations to the Con- 

24 gress and the States on modifications or additions to 

25 such programs and projects to promote regional 

26 development; 
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1 (5) make recommendations to the Congress and to 

2 State and local governments, with respect to policies 

3 or programs that will better attract private investment 

4 in industrial, commercial, and recreational projects; 

5 (6) make recommendations to the Congress and to 

6 State and local governments, on tax policies which 

7 might be used to further economic growth and business 

8 opportunities in the region; 

9 (7) make recommendations to the Congress and to 

10 State and local governments, on the desirability of cre- 

11 ating interstate compacts and other forms of interstate 

12 or interregional cooperation to help carry out the pur- 

13 pose of this Act; 

14 (8) study and report on the role of small business- 

15 es in creating jobs in the region, and compare the num- 

16 bers and types of jobs created in small businesses with 

17 those created in large businesses in the region in the 

18 10-year period ending on the date of the enactment of 

19 this Act; 

20 (9) evaluate the distribution and impact of Federal 

21 spending in the region, including grant-in-aid pro- 

22 grams, research, and Federal procurement, compare 

23 the level of spending in such categories in the region 

24 with spending in such categories in other regions of the 

25 Nation, and evaluate the extent to which reliance on 
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1 Federal, State, and local govemment outlays for pover- 

2 ty programs can be reduced by outlays targeted for 

3 economic development; 

4 (10) develop an inventory of water, mineral, 

5 energy, timber, agricultural, and other natural re- 

6 sources in the region; 

7 (11) assess the availability and cost of electrical 

8 power in the region and the impact of such factors on 

9 business growth, and compare the availability and cost 

10 of electrical power in the region with other regions of 

11 the Nation; 

12 (12) study the feasibility, and make recommenda- 

13 tions on the establishment, of a system of joint Federal 

14 and State-funded limited-access highways interconnect- 

15 ing the region, and connecting the region to other 

16 major transportation routes; 

17 (13) study and report on the feasibility of target- 

18 ing Federal loan and guarantee programs toward the 

19 region; 

20 (14) provide a forum for consideration of problems 

21 of the region and proposed solutions therefor, and es- 

22 tablish and use in such forums, as appropriate, citizens, 

23 special advisory councils, and public hearings and 

24 conferences; 
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1 (15) seek and encourage the participation of inter- 

2 ested citizens, public officials, groups, agencies, and 

3 others in developing a 10-year comprehensive plan for 

4 the region; 

5 (16) make the Conmiission accessible to such 

6 groups, agencies, and individuals by holding at least 1 

7 well publicized public hearing in every State in the 

8 region; and 

9 (17) study and report on such other issues affect- 

10 ing the region which the Conunission finds are relevant 

11 to the future economic development of the region. 

12 SEC. 8. COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS. 

13 (a) GuBEBNATOBiAL AppGiNTBES. — Each Commis- 

14 sion member appointed to such position by the Governor of a 

15 State shall be compensated by such State imder the law of 

16 such State. 

17 (b) Pbbsidbntial Appointbb. — The Commission 

18 member appointed under section 6(a)(9), if not otherwise em- 

19 ployed by the Federal Government, shall receive compensa- 

20 tion at a rate equal to the daily equivalent of the maximum 

21 annual rate of basic pay in effect for grade GS-13 of the 

22 General Schedule for each day (including travel time) during 

23 which such member is engaged in the actual performance of 

24 duties vested in the Commission. 
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1 (c) Appointees Who Abe Also Fedebal Opficebs 

2 OB Employees. — Members of the Commission who are full- 

3 time officers or employees of the United States or Members 

4 of the Congress shall receive no additional pay, allowances, 

5 or benefits by reason of their service on the Commission. 

6 (d) Reimbubsement of Necessaby Expenses. — All 

7 Commission members shall be reimbm'sed by the Federal 

8 Gtovemment for travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 

9 penses incurred by such members in the performance of then* 

10 duties. 

11 SEC. 9. POWERS. 

12 (a) Heabings. — The Commission may, for the purpose 

13 of performing its duties under this Act, hold such hearings, 

14 sit and act at such times and places, take such testimony, and 

15 receive such evidence as the Commission considers appropri- 

16 ate. The Commission may administer oaths or affirmations to 

17 witnesses appearing before it. 

18 (b) Obtaining Official Infobmation. — Subject to 

19 other law, the Commission may secure directly from any de- 

20 partment, agency, or instrumentality of the United States in- 

21 formation necessary to enable the Commission to perform 

22 duties of the Commission under this Act. On request of the 

23 Chairman, the head of such department, agency, or instru- 

24 mentality shall furnish such information to the Commission. 
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1 (c) Reseabch Suppobt. — The Office of Advocacy of 

2 the Small Business Admiiiistration shall provide research 

3 support to the Commission as needed, on request of the 

4 Chairman. The Chief Counsel for Advocacy of the Small 

5 Business Administration shall testify before the Commission 

6 with respect to policies or programs which either foster or 

7 hinder business growth. 

8 (d) CONTBACT AuTHOBiTY. — To cany out this Act, 

9 the Commission procure supplies, services, and property, and 

10 may enter into contracts and other arrangements to such 

11 extent or in such amounts as are provided in appropriation 

12 Acts with Federal or State agencies, private firms, institu- 

13 tions, and agencies for the conduct of research or surveys, 

14 the preparation of reports, and other activities necessary to 

15 the discharge of the duties of the Commission, and make such 

16 expenditures as the Commission deems advisable. 

17 (e) Pbinting. — Notwithstanding any other provision of 

18 law, the Commission may expend funds made available for 

19 the purpose of this Act for printing and binding. 

20 (0 Administbative Suppobt Sbbvicbs. — The Ad- 

21 ministrator of General Services shall provide to the Commis- 

22 sion on a reimbursable basis agreed to by the Chairman, such 

23 financial and administrative support services as the Commis- 

24 sion may request. 
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1 (g) Mails. — The Commission may use the United 

2 States mails in the same manner and under the same eondi- 

3 tions as other departments and agencies of the United States. 

4 (h) Delegation of Authobitt to Membebs and 

5 Agents. — The Commission may delegate to any of its mem- 

6 bers or agents the authority of the Commission to take any 

7 action authorized by this section. 

8 SEC. 10. director and staff of commission. 

9 (a) Appointbient. — The Chairman may appoint and 

10 fix the compensation of an executive director and such addi- 

11 tional personnel as the Chairman finds necessary to enable 

12 the Commission to carry out its duties, without regard to the 

13 provisions of title 5, United States Code, governing appoint- 

14 ments in the competitive service, and without regard to chap- 

15 ter 51 and subchapter HI of chapter 53 of such title relating 

16 to classification and General Schedule pay rates. 

17 (b) Compensation. — 

18 (1) Executive dibectob. — The executive direc- 

19 tor, if appointed, shall be paid at a rate not to exceed 

20 the rate of basic pay payable for level V of the Execu- 

21 tive Schedule. 

22 (2) Staff. — Other personnel, if appointed, shall 

23 receive compensation at an annual rate which may not 

24 exceed the maximum annual rate of basic pay in effect 

25 for grade GS-13 of the General Schedule. 
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1 (c) ExPBBTS; Consultants. — The Commission may 

2 procure temporary and intermittent services mider section 

3 3109(b) of title 5, United States Code. 

4 (d) Staff of Fedebal Agencies. — On request of the 

5 Commission, the head of any Federal agency may make any 

6 of the facilities and services of such agency available to the 

7 Commission or detail any of the personnel of such agency to 

8 the Commission, on a reimbursable basis, to assist the Com- 

9 mission in carrying out the duties of the Commission under 

10 this Act, unless the head of such agency determines that 

11 overriding reasons do not permit the agency to make such 

12 facilities, services, or personnel available to the Commission 

13 and so notifies the Chairman in writing. 

14 SEC. 11. REPORTS. 

15 Within 1 year after the first Commission meeting, and 

16 thereafter on request by the Congress, the Commission shall 

17 prepare and transmit to the President pro tempore of the 

18 Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 

19 Committee on Small Business of the Senate, the Committee 

20 on Small Business of the House of Representatives, the 

21 President, and the Governors of the States listed in section 

22 6(a), a report describing the findings and activities of the 

23 Commission, together with recommendations regarding spe- 

24 cific actions necessary to be taken on a regional basis in the 

25 areas of small business development, industrial development. 
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1 infrastructure development through public projects (including 

2 projects relating to highways, bridges, harbors, water, and 

3 sewers), public health, education, natural resource develop- 

4 ment, capital availability, housing, power availability, recrea- 

5 tion, and tourism to help spur redevelopment. Such recom- 

6 mendations shall address the areas addressed by the Conmiis- 

7 sion under section 7. 

8 SEC. 12. TERMINATION OF COMMISSION. 

9 The Conmiission shall terminate not later than 1 year 

10 after the date the report required by section 11 is submitted, 

11 during which time members of the Conunission may be called 

12 on to submit additional reports, respond to inquiries from the 

13 Congress and from State and local governments, and submit 

14 testimony to the Congress and to other legislative bodies. 

15 SEC. 13. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

16 There are authorized to be appropriated $3,000,000 to 

17 the Commission for any fiscal year to carry out this Act. 
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CSiair Oakar. Let me first of all, welcome our distinguished 
panel. I would like to call upon Hon. Jamie Whitten first, our dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, who is such 
an important factor in the improvements that we have seen in Mis- 
sissippi over the last years. He is a great friend of the Chair's and 
others in this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, if you would proceed, we would like to hear from 
you on this issue. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMIE WHITTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. WmTTEN. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I appreciate the 
nice things you have had to say about our relationship here. I 
would like to say again, I know of no one that is more interested in 
the whole of the United States than Madam Chairman today. I re- 
member we discussed many subjects in the past. 

This is in the district of my colleague and fnend, Mike Espy. He 
spearheads the meeting we are having here today. Insofar as I am 
concerned, I have been the Mississippi Representative on tiie Ap- 
propriations Committee for a long time, which includes the whole 
State. 

This particular area, I go back a long way. I went to college 
during the depression and I worked in this area each sunmier 
while I was in law school. It was one of the richest cu-eas of the 
United States, in the lead in my State and in the Nation. 

Many of our problems have come as a result of Federal policies. 
It was primarily a farm area and yet one of our problems was 
water and how to handle it. Forty-one percent of the United States 
had dredged the water that flows down the Mississippi River, 41 
percent. We had that problem all along. Last year we came along 
and said in addition to having handled all this water, that the loccd 
people had to put up 20 percent in addition to take care of the 
water that was put on us. 

Unfortunately, this year it is drought that has hit us. In addition 
to that, I am bound to trace the causes of this situation. In addition 
to that, we have had embargoes in 1970, 1972, 1974, and 1980 and 
again for the last 7 years, we have not kept our production on 
world markets, which means that our income from agriculture is at 
an all time low. 

Not only that, but we can see that its poor leads the Nation in 
the period of the last 7 years. We have seen the national debt in- 
crease from $900 billion to $2.6 trillion. We go from the world's 
largest creditor in history to the greatest debtor in the history of 
the world. You may say well, we haven't got the money. The point 
of it is this is our real wealth, and our money is in bad shape. 

Now, we are here today to do for an area that which we have 
done in so many cu-eas. Bonneville Power pulled up the Northwest. 
We had the St. Lawrence Seaway in the Northeast. We have the 
Appsdacbian regional program. I am proud of our Committee on 
Appropriations. We are bipartisan. We look after the whole coun- 
try and that which is sometimes called pork barrel by people here 
is any project out of sight of the Nation's Capitol. Because each sec- 
tion of the country is vital to the people who live in it. 
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I think we have to go to the Mississippi delta. It has gone from 
one of the richest and most fertile cu-eas of the country down to 
where it is close to the bottom in income. I would point out it is not 
because of the people there, it is because of the policies that we 
have followed. So in urging attention to see what we can do there 
we need two or three things. I hear so many people talk about jobs. 
It is productive jobs that we need. 

Now, to go and see all the towns where I worked as a youngster 
dried up, so to speak, towns and villages, to see the poverty we 
have, is tragic. What we ask here is a commission to make a study 
and see what can be done to improve the situation. 

I would point out. Madam Chairman, that since we started in 
about 1934 to meet local problems with Federal programs, our na- 
tional wealth has increased 41 times. So, what we seek here is 
what we have proven to be valuable throughout the country and in 
this area which has the rich soil of the Mississippi delta, results 
from what we let happen to agriculture, to a great d^ree. 

But it has happened. It has happened because of national policy. 
Again, we are asking only for what we have done in much of our 
Nation. I have a prepared statement I would like to have in the 
record. 

Chair Oakar. Without objection. 

Mr. WmTTEN. I would just like to say what we seek here is what 
we have done in so many cu-eas of the country. You will recall that 
in 1983 when the President called on us for a jobs bill, it followed 
my lot to handle it. It made the rounds and ended up with me. I 
was pleased and proud of having come through with what we did. I 
stayed here through the Easter recess and I took all the applica- 
tions for projects that had come before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and had not been funded. We provided money for that 
and really, the people over the country, in villages and towns, 
almost fought to see they got a dollar's worth of value, and the 
President himself says the jobs bill in 1983 kept us from having a 
depression. I am of the opinion now that unless we do something 
here it is going to lead to the rest of the country getting down on 
the same basis. 

What we advocate is a commission to see what can be done be- 
cause the fertile soil is still there. The people are there and we are 
ready to go. The other thing that we read is from the Secretary of 
Defense and others, that we are going to be cutting back some of 
the things we are doing now and when that happens, we are going 
to have to give some attention to another jobs bill or something 
else. But this is one of the targets that— should be one of the tar- 
gets for action by the Federal Government to see us pull ourselves 
up by the boot straps. 

I could go into great detail, but briefly I have pointed it out. It 
has gone from the best, richest section of my State down to the 
poor^ income-wise and in other ways. We have thousands of 
acres, because of the foreclosure by the Federal Government- 
idle— we face so many problems that have happened all at once. 

May I say again the tragedy of it is we wrestled with floods sin 
I could remember. Now, we are wrestling with dro f^ n- 

nation of all this justifies the Nation give some 
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suggest again what we seek is exactly what we have done in so 
many sections of the country. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You had talked about economic conversion. Tomorrow, this com- 
mittee is going to have a hearing on the issue that you addressed, 
how you convert areaa economicsdly and with the right kind of pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WmTTEN. We have people who want to work and we have a 
real need. The tragedy of it, may I say, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, this year we were called on to stay 
within the limits of the House Budget Committee when the Senate 
didn't get through. We did that. In addition to that, the Senate 
agreed with the House 53 days later. We were asked to cut another 
$9 hundred billion from the House budget. 

The only two commendations we have gotten from the executive 
branch is the fact that we didn't start any new programs to look 
after our own country in Public Works and provided for foreign 
aid, $16 billion. That says something. I would say that all our 
money has behind it is a promise to pay and our ability to pay de- 
pends on what we do for our own country. I am just saying tms as 
a good st€u*ting point, because it has gone from top almost to the 
bottom. 

May I say, as a result of policies we have followed, we have gone 
from the greatest creditor in the world— the United States— in sev- 
eral years we have gone down to become the greatest debtor. We 
owe more money than any country has ever owed in the history of 
the world. This is not a time to quit, it is a time to produce. This is 
a section that can produce and we need some thought and study 
and perhaps laws, to help us come back to being one of the most 
productive areas of the country. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Your full statement 
will be put into the recora, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepfiu-ed statement of Hon. Jamie Whitten can be found in 
the appendix.] 

The Chair would like to now recognize the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the area in Mississippi which this legislation would 
impact, Hon. Mike Espy. He is a Member of the Budget Committee, 
which is a very unique position for a new Member. Of course, we 
witnessed histoiy being made in that part of the region. We are 
proud of Mississippi. 

I had the pleasure of being in Mike's district recently for a talk 
to a banquet, and I must say, I, for one, feel that Mississippi is i^ 
idly becoming one of the most progressive states in the country. We 
are so happy to see that. 

So, I would like to at this time to acknowledge and ask for his 
comments, Hon. Mike Espy. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE ESPY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. Espy. Thank you. Madam Chairman. We appreciate those 
kind comments on the part of all of us privileged to represent Mis- 
sissippi. I want to thaok vou for the comments directed toward my 
activities. We appreciated your visit to Mississippi. We benefit from 
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your visit to Mississippi^ and we want to thank you for holding 
these hearings this afternoon. 

I am pleased and honored to be joined on this panel by my friend 
and my colleague, and a chief co-sponsor of this bill. Congressman 
Jamie Whitten. I am also pleased to be joined on this panel by an 
individual who was described this morning over on the Senate side 
as the best and the brightest. Governor Roy Mabus. That is a de- 
scription that I would certainly echo. He gave eloquent testimony 
this morning, as I am sure he will a little bit later. Madam Chair- 
man, about what we need to do to address the overwhelming condi- 
tions of poverty. 

I, too, have a very lengthy statement. I don't want to burden this 
committee, so I won't go through it in its entirety. I would like to 
ask unanimous consent to include my entire statement as a perma- 
nent jmrt of the testimony this afternoon. 

Chair Oakar. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Espy. We are here to talk about creating a Federal commis- 
sion which will create the liOwer Mississippi Delta Development 
Commission, which would essentially be a nine person commission 
to address the very real and desperate and pervasive conditions of 
poverty that exist in a seven State region tnat we call the liOwer 
Mississippi Delta, which would include just about all of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, western Tennessee, western Kentucky, sou^- 
eastem Illinois and southeastern Missouri. 

I am here not only to address this subcommittee, but to answer 
some of the doubters, some of the people who ask why a Federal 
study, why any more money is being dedicated to an enterprise in 
an area where we have a Federal deficit as large as the one we 
have. We are going to answer those questions very forthrightly and 
very straightforwardly— in a straightforward manner— this after- 
noon. We are here to respond. 

We can't afford not to have a commission of this tvpe and ap- 
proach of this type. As we all know, we do have a Federal budget 
deficit that is tremendous. We know that the Federal pie is shrink- 
ing and that the portions are respectfully growing smaller. That is 
exactly why we need to target our presentation and limited Federal 
resources into areas. Madam Chairman, where they are going to do 
the most good. 

America is a great national chain and as a part of the strength- 
ening of that chain, we must focus our resources on the wecdcest 
links, because by making that weak link stronger, that in turn 
makes the entire chain stronger. In democracies. Madam Chair- 
man, the stronger the chain, the safer the towing. 

So we do want to focus our resources by developing this commis- 
sion on the wecdcest link, which includes States within the Lower 
Mississippi Delta r^on. The U.S. Census Bureau identi i my dis- 
trict that I am privil^ed to represent, my 22 counbr c ' ;, the 
third poorest diistrict in the Nation. It haa two of the poor coun- 
ties in the United States of America, the county of At It 
county of Holmes. Further analysis of our sister i m t 
region indicates that we not onlv share coi b 
share common burdens as well, burdens of c ui p 
per capita income, health, education, unemp n b. 
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pose specific problems and are devastating in their long-term ef- 
fects. 

We could talk in numbers and statistics all afternoon, and I don't 
want to impose by doing that but I just want to share that in the 
district that I represent 42 percent of the individucds living lliere 
live below the poverty level. Madam Chairman, 30 percent in the 
America of 1988 still don't make any more than $5,000 a year. Two 
out of every five are bom into families below the poverty level, and 
50 percent of all the black children are bom into poverty. 

n you look at other indicators in Mississippi throughout the 
State, 45 percent of those over 45 have a high school diploma and 
in my district, it is a little bit larger than that. Only 40 percent of 
those living within the congressional district, second disbict, have 
a high school diploma. We are t^ing to elevate ours by going into 
the military, the Navy, the Air Force, the Army and the Miuines. 
Only 35 percent of us pass the military entrance exam to get in 
there. 

The saddest number of all to me is the fact of the high rate of 
infant mortality and low birth rate. Madam Chairman, out of every 
1,000 live births, 14.2 of those children won't live to blow out the 
candle on their first birthday cake. 

Chair Oakar. That is a statistic that is higher than the birth 
problem in Central America, I believe. 

Mr. Espy. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

Chair Oakar. And Third World countries. 

Mr. Espy. I would like to say we have attacked the problem cer- 
tainly, and we are addressing it, and the numbers ^tre going down. 
In fact, we now even exceed the infant mortality rate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the seat of our Nation's capital, but still it is 
higher than Costa Rica. It is higher than Cuba and it is higher, as 
you have remarked, than a lot of the numbers within some of the 
Central American and Third World countries. 
- So we are addressing our problems. That is the point I want to 
make to those nay sayers and doubters, to those who think this is 
another chance to receive a Federal handout. I want to tell them, 
as our Governor, I am sure will do, that Mississippi is doing its 
part as well. We are not sitting back waiting for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give us anything, we have taken steps, particularly in 
education, as I am sure that ne will bring out. 

Education is gaining a lof^ spot in our national priority as an 
integral part of restoring Mississippi's international and regional 
competitiveness. There are many things we have done under his 
leamrship and under the leadeiBhip of previous Governors to ad- 
di^BSS this problem. Those problems are simple in their identity and 
ver^ complex in their resolution. They are personal in nature and 
social in their collective impact 

I believe that we can foster a climate that will strengthen the 
social £Bl>ric oi the communities affected by these problems, and re- 
store the hope of people with very little nope and confidence in a 
Government that notices their general wefibre is far behind the 
rest of the country. We can make great strides in this direction l^ 
mmKining OUT good sense, OUT resouTces, our regional ounmonai- 
ities, and our compassion, ^i^ch is exactly what we are trying to 
do in this hill. 
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Now, there are some. Madam Chairman, from our parts of our 
country that talk about why are you doing it here? Agsun, I would 
just edio the remarks of our colleague. Congressman Whitten, 
when he talks about this is not a new approach. This is not a novel 
approach. This has been done before. You are certain^ fatniliar 
with that in your leadership effort on the part of the ARC. 

I would like to say, in answer to those that I have noted what 
seems to be a never ending store of poverty. In 1^37 for every $1 
that Mississipians sent to the \JJS. Treasury, it received $1.34 in 
return, most of which was in public assistance and transfer pay- 
ments. This fact alone — ^if we don't counter it by any other argu- 
ment — ^this fact ou^t to be enough to convince the rest o£ Ammca 
and our other colleagues. By helping the Lower Mississippi Delta 
region, they are helping thknselves in lightening the burden on 
the fiscal resources d our Nation. 

Madam Chairman, I have a lot more, but I think I will end here 
just by saying that we need this study. We need the study. Three 
million dollars is not a great sum of money to ask for a study that 
will, I think, pull this region out of the depths of poverty by giving 
a blueprint and a road map by an establi^ed commission of those 
familiar with economic development and familiar with issues (k 
poverty. 

We need the leadership of this commission. We need the leader- 
ship of the study, and I really do appreciate you holding this hear- 
ing, and congratulate you again for the leadership you have shown 
over the years in doing things like promoting the ARC and EDA 
and related issues. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you. Congressman, for your very important 
statement. 

[Die prepared statem^it of Hon. Mike Espy can be found in the 
appendix.] 

Mr. Espy. It is my pleasure to introduce a new look in politics, 
they say. Governor Mabus. 

Chair Oakar. Governor, I have to tell you that when I went to 
Mississippi a couple of weeks ago, in preparation for my q^eech, I 
had the opportunity to road a lot about you, since I had never met 
you before. One of the things that immecQately endeared me to 
your philosophy was, as a former educator, you are giving the 
teachers an increase in their salaries so that you can attract the 
best and bri^test in that profession, and taking away part of the 
stigma that sometimes certain States have when they range low in 
areas like education. 

I know it must have been courageous. My governor had to do 
similar things in my State. I have to say I was very, very impressed 
with what I read and am very delighted to have you here today. 

Your coming to Washington not only to testi^ on the Senate side 
but on this side relative to this bill introduced by our colleagues, is 
testament to the progress that is being made in that wondeiful 
State. We are so proud to see some of the things that have devel- 
oped over the years in that State. I just want to thank you person- 
alfy for your support for this legislation. 

Please proceed in whatever way is most comfortable. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROY MABUS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 

MISSISSH^PI 

Governor Mabus. Madam Chairman, thank you very much. 

We would welcome you to be a guest again in Misnssippi at any 
time and teach in any place you care to. 

Chair Oakar. May I say my colleague, Mr. Vento, I remember, 
my classmate, was an editor as well. So a few of us who are here in 
that capacity — I am not sure what Mr. Kanjorski did before. I 
think he was a prosecutor, so he keeps us all in Une. 

Governor Mabus. Actually there is not too much of a difference. 

I appreciate being here to testify for the Lower Mississippi Delta 
Development Act. I particularly appreciate being here between two 
distinguished Mississippians that represent us proudly in Congress. 

As my father used to say, I know how a nickel feels wedged be- 
tween 2 dollars, sitting between Chairman Jamie Whitten and Rep- 
resentative Mike Espy. 

Mike Espy has eloquently talked about the statistics of the 
liower Mississippi Delta region, the problems that we have, the 
cycle of poverty that has been in existence for too long. 

Arkansas, Mississippi, and liouisiana have long been three States 
near the bottom in all economic categories. As Mike pointed out. 
Tunica County is the Nation's poorest county with more than half 
of its citizens living below the poverty line. 

We are working exceedingly hard trjdng to pull that region of 
the country into tibe national economic mainstream. But in spite of 
a lot of best efforts, we still remain too low in too many things, too 
few doctors, too few people knowing how to read and write, too 
many babies dying before their firat birthday, as Congressman 
Espy pointed out, and too many others being bom with too many 
preventable handicaps, too many teenage babies having babies 
themselves. 

In spite of some of these chilling and heart-rending statistics 
there is a sense of optimism and a sense of rebirth in the Mississip- 
pi Delta region. 

I think we have lecumed we have to look to ourselves first for so- 
lutions, that we know where we need to go and we know the road 
that we need to set out upon and the States, the State that I repre- 
sent and the States that other Governors in the region represent, I 
think have b^un to go down that road. 

Some of the things that we have done in Mississippi; we were one 
of the first States 2 years ago to go to 100 percent of poverty under 
the medicaid option for pregnant women and infant children, and 
we were one of the first to go to 185 percent of poverty when Con- 
gress allowed us to do that. 

As the chairwoman was so kind to point out, we have tried to 
emphasize education. This year's legislative session, 85 percent of 
the new money that was appropriated went into education. 

We raised teachers' salaries an average of $3,800 per teacher, 
and went from 49 in the country to 34 in one jump. We also put 
nearly $100 million new dollars into our system of community col- 
lies and universities, which represented a tremendous increase 
and represented, I think, the first time that Mississippi universities 
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and higher education will be able to be competitive on a national 
level. 

We are implementing the Nation's first Comprehensive Educa- 
tion Reform Act. That was passed in 1982 which is particularly in 
early childhood education we are making great strides. 

I say all those things to sa^ we are not here looking for a hand- 
out, but looking for something much more precious and that is 
hope. We, in this re^on, realize that we have to do our share at 
home and we are tiying to do that. 

Last month the Governors of Arkansas, Bill Clinton, Governor of 
Louisiana, Buddy Roemer and I met and signed a three-State 
agreement to work together on health care, on economic develop- 
ment, on the environment, on housing, on mutual problems of the 
r^on and to concentrate specifically on the delta region. 

We will be making a trip to Japan together for economic develop- 
ment this fall, and we have learned that instead of fighting each 
other and climbing over each other to see which one will not be 
last, that it is better to join forces and to try to move the entire 
region ahead. Tliat is why all three of the Governors that I men- 
tioned, including mjrself, support this bill as a catalyst to help 
local. State and national work together to try to target solutions to 
the cycle of poverty that grips too many people in the region. It is 
a tremendous investment. 

I think $3 million will go a long way toward pinpointing the 
areas that can use the most help. 

The final reason that I hope that you will do this is I think it 
will, as Congressman Espy so ably put it, help the country. We may 
find ourselves in the next decade in the anomalous situation of 
having a labor shortage in this country and yet areas of high un- 
employment if we do not attend to the basics of education, job 
training and of health care. 

We have got to make more investments in our human capital, in 
our human infrastructure in making sure babies are bom healthy 
and making sure they all have the opportunity to get a good, com- 
petent, complete education and in making sure that people already 
m the work force have access to literacnr training, to work training 
and to adequate childcare for their children. 

We cannot have a truly vibrant country if we have pockets of de- 
spair, if we have places that do not share fully in me American 
dream as this region does not. 

So I would ask you, Madam Chairman, and the Members of your 
committee, to please help us help ourselves. We are not asking you 
to go this alone. 

We are willii^ to do our fair share. We are willing to work hard 
and to work witH you. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you very much, Governor, and distin- 
guished members of this panel. 

Let me ask this question. The stated purpose of the act is to 
create this commission and have a study related to the region and 
what the r^on's needs are. What then happens after we complete 
the study? 

What would you recommend? After that is it a State role or tl 
Federal role or the local role or upon what part of the regional !- 
velopment plan would you want to focus? 
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Should we join it with EDA programs that we ah'eady have? Do 
you see that happening or with the Appalachian program we have 
funded, sometimes these commission reports collect dust? 

We don't want that to happen. 

Would any of you like to answer that question? 

Mr. Espy. Just to say, Madam Chairman, that it might be prema- 
ture for us to try to extend toward this commission and presume 
upon its good will and judgment, because the problems are so enor- 
mous. That is why we require a committee of experts to sit down, 
to see within the menu and the rank of priorities just which one 
we could attack first. 

I just, by way of an answer, talk about the ARC project, which as 
you know, was founded and funded in 1964, but since that time it 
has appropriated and dedicated about $5.4 billion into the 17-State 
re^on that constitutes the Appalachian regional States. 

So we know we won't be privy to have that much money, but I 
think if we can come to the Federal Government with some good 
ideas, with some ideas that have been studied and with a tcu^t 
and a menu, then we can push forward toward individual projc^ 
that would benefit this region. 

Chair Oakar. Any other comments? 

Governor, would you like to respond? 

Governor Mabus. Like Congressman Espy, I don't want to pre- 
sume to tell the commission what its findings should be, but I want 
to assure the committee that those findings will not gather dust as 
far as the States are concerned, as far as the Governors in the 
region are concerned. 

One of the things that I hope it will come out with is a partner- 
ship between the Federal Government, the States, localities and 
the private sector to target those things. 

As Congressman Espy said, the problems are enormous. What we 
need as a starting point is to set priorities, to spend our money 
where it will do the most good, to do some of the basic things in 
terms of human needs that will move us upward. 

I will assure you that at least from my vantage point that if you 
will commission the study that Mississippi will not let it sit on the 
shelf and gather dust, that we will, to the best of our ability, carry 
out the recommendations that this committee comes forward with. 

Chair Oakar. You know, when you look at what could be a 
model, the Appalachian Commission, and the work that it did in 
terms of even their highway system, in 1983 that commission was 
in existence as a monitor for a variety of new ideas, and in 1983 
the Governors of that r^on unanimously decided to put that com- 
mission out of existence. 

So I just wonder if you see this as a temporary kind of situation 
or something that would be an ongoing structure to build upon. 

Governor Mabus. Madam Chairman, I want the record to reflect 
I wasn't Governor in 1983. I hope that this commission itself will 
report back but that then it will act as a catalyst to make sure that 
its recommendations are implemented. 

I would hope that this would be the very beginning of a long- 
term effort in this area to bring the whole region up. As I said, I 
hope it will be a fully shared partnership approach, that we are not 
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here asking you to do it for us, but we need your partnership and 
your help. 

There is only so far that some of the poor States and you can go 
to solving our problems. 

Chair Oakar. Mr. Chairman, did you want to respond to that? 

You would have to be the one to fund all of this. 

Mr. Whttten. We look forward to making all of this improve- 
ment and inviting you back down there and give you credit for 
having started it. 

In all due deference, Mike Espy has done a great job here bring- 
ing this together and represontmg a situation that is over several 
States. Our Governor is off to a good start. 

I am here because I have been spread over the country quite well 
and have tried to support this type of approach throughout the 
Nation. As I pointed out earlier, since 1934 when we started meet- 
ing local problems with Federal programs, our wealth has in- 
creased 41 times. 

Our money situation is in bad shape. I would just like to make 
one statement if I may. At this time what we need is productive 
jobs. 

We keep hearing about jobs. The Labor Department talks about 
jobs, jobs. I read where 95percent of our jobs 5 years from now are 
going to be service jobs. Tliat is just about as smart as saying we 
make a living taking in each others laundry. 

We need to protect and develop what we have. This illustration 
best illustrates what I have got in mind. The jobs bill before 
straightened us out. 

I repeat again what we did was all these local projects that folks 
could see, brought them together to hear and they were not funded. 

So we took that as a start for the jobs bill. Now, if we cut back in 
various spending programs, which apparently the Secretary of De- 
fense says we are going to do, we need someplace to direct that 
effort to keep the wheels turning and keep producing. 

Some years ago I was concluding a hearing in the 1980 Congress. 
That is quite a while ago. When we had Henry Fowler, later Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, setting up what we needed to increase our 
productive capacity for an all out war with Russia. 

As we talked back and forth, he said, you know, Jamie, if I were 
running Russia I would declare 5 years of peace and that would 
bring us to our economic knees. 

He said just think about it. If we canceled all these military con- 
tracts, if we have all these boys coming back wanting jobs, we 
would have chaos. 

Well, it was shocking when I realized we had more cars— this is 
the way I tell it and it is accurate— we had more cars than we 
could park, more clothes than we could wear, better times than we 
ever had in our history, but it can't take war or preparation for 
war to have this economic prosperity. 

On reconsideration or consideration, it is the extra effort. We 
had better be prepared right now if we have these cutbacks in cer- 
tain areas, to have productive jobs in sight because then if you fix 
the roads that you need, the h^hways you need, the buildings you 
need, all the many material things to improve our country, and 
quit being proud of the fact that we stopped any new starts this 
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year to look after our own country, and everybody brags on you for 
having created no new starts to look afl;er our own country in the 
public works bill, if we do that we would end up a richer country 
and would have the same prosperity and because we are spending 
it in developing our own country we would have a richer country. 

I want to say again Mike is the one that brought cdl this together 
but the situation was there. Our Governor is off to a good start but 
we need to approach this problem on a national basis. 

This happens to be a pocket, primarily, if I may say so, because 
they put the 20 percent extra on the folks that have to handle 
the — right now it is a drought — we put the extra on the folks in 
agriculture which we don't realize is still our biggest industry and 
we have absolutely bankrupted most of the folks in this area by re- 
fusing to keep our production on world markets and to give us 
some d^ree of protection from this flood that is coming in here on 
the ground we are trjring to help. 

On another illustration. Madam Chairman, if you are in the 
wholesale business and a retail goes under you nught need to put 
him back in business, but you don't need to put him in the whole- 
sale business in competition. 

We are putting every country in the world in competition with 
our own section where they pay as much money for a week as we 
pay for an hour. So we just ask for your help so we can make some 
planning. 

We can't tell you that, but we have the willingness, which I have 
the people, we have a rich area and again we turn to you for help 
on tiiis. 

May I say I am so proud you went down to my State. We are 
proud of our State and we hieive got one advantage. We have got 
room to progress and develop. We don't have to tear out the old to 
build the new. 

It has been a pleasure to be here and we appreciate it. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is nice to have you. 

Mr. Espy? 

Mr. Espy. Madam Chairman, if I might contribute to the answer 
concerning the term of the commission, although we can't, nor 
really should we speculate on the agenda in a specific way or to 
identify the specific areas that this commission would dedicate 
itself toward in terms of specificity one, two, three, we have ad- 
dressed the longevity of the commission. 

The commission, as we see, it would only exist for 10 years. It 
would come together, each of the Governors from the seven respec- 
tive States would appoint a person. 

Also if the President of the United States would appoint a repre- 
sentative and the Chairman of the Small Business Administration 
would also sit as a member on the commission, and they would 
work for a period of 1 year in identifying and working on this 
study, that they would in turn propose specific solutions to our 
Government, but it has its own sunset provision inside of the bill. 

In other words, after 10 years we hope that this commission will 
go out of business. 
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Although the work^ will be of a protracted nature and the specif- 
ic items that they will present will be of a protracted nature, the 
commission itself will not be just an ever-present bureaucracy. 

After 10 years we hope that it will go out of business. The worst 
thing in the world would be for us to come here and ask you toda^ 
to fund another commission that would perpetuate itself ad infim- 
tum. 

After 10 years it will have its own sunset. It will go out of busi- 
ness but we hope the work will go forward ad infinitum. 

Chair Oakar. Very good. 

Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Vento? 

Mr. Vento. "Hiank you, Madam Chairman. 

I would just like to welcome our distinguished colleague. Chair- 
man Whitten and Congressman Espy and the Governor. I had a 
meeting talking about wealth and Stuart Udall the chairman of 
my committee. In 1961 he said we were three times as rich today 
as we were in 1961 as a Nation. 

Yet we are cutting back on many of the programs that are most 
important in terms of domestic funds. So I think putting together a 
commission and going about this in an orderly manner, trying to 
achieve some goals, sounds like the Governor has met with the 
other Governors in your immediate region in trying to set an 
agenda. 

I hope it doesn't take 10 years to set the agenda. I was reading— 
I thought it was maybe 1 year and come back with some recom- 
mendations. There are a lot of things we know that work in the 
education field and some of the other areas you have talked about. 

Of course the idea, I guess, is to reduce the cost of those transfer 
payments and turn around in who is getting transferred and what 
IS getting transferred. I think the chairman is well aware of the 
reluctance of the national Government today to be involved as a 
reliable partner with the States. That is what a Federal system is 
supposed to be about. 

I think we have withdrawn from that area because of differing 
views and at the same time, have made massive commitments to 
other programs that have less priority and provide less of a return. 
I also said the military spending is deadened spending in more 
than one way. 

So I hope we can find some investment to invest in people, to 
invest in some of the infrastructure of this area. Certainly we have 
an obliffBition as Americans to work together to see other people 
have an equal opportunity. 

I was thinking, Mike, w i you ^re talking about the gradua- 
tion rate in Missisnppi 45 -cent, I don't know if you are 
aware of it but my State t r cm. It is over 90 percent. So 
we hope some day it will oe ;ni rceni m Mississippi 

I tmnk with the commitment that you are making, governor, 
which is I ttdnk an admi i that is a step in the right direc- 
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States that are included in this. So we will be here to work with 
you and hopefully that commission won't take 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you want to get working on some of these 
recommendations more quickly than that, as does the able gentle- 
man, Mr. Espy, from Mississippi. 

Mr. Whttten. Thank you very much for your statement. I have 
dealt with this subject one way or another for quite a while, as you 
know. 

I think one of the things that we do, we get activity mixed up 
with productivity. Everybody talks about jobs but they don't say 
productive jobs. 

The^ don't say something to show for it. That is the reason the 
jobs bill works. 

You have to have something to show for it that would improve it. 
Another thing we do here, we don't distinguish between invest^ 
ment spending where it pays dividends for 100 years and some- 
thing like cotton candy that you get rid of in 30 minutes. 

We don't distinguish that. In addition to that we get money 
mixed up with wealth. 

Our money, the paper is not good for anything else. It is paper 
with a country behind it. So we better look after the country. They 
could set up another paper exchange and that is a fact. 

I have studied a good deal of economics. I don't know anything I 
learned, except the other fellow doesn't know either. 

I had one of the president/chairman of economics telling us all 
about the future. I said, did you ever notice all economists work for 
salaries? He said, I sure have. But vou can't go wrong when you 
spend your monev improving the base of your prosperity. You 
could leave your children all the money in the world and they will 
never make it but if you take care of the material things they 
could set up their own exchange. It is something to think about. 

I would like to see us distinguish in our budgeting that which is 
an investment and pay off for 100 years and that which has gone 
overnight. 

Mr. vENTO. Thank you , Madam Chairman. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you. 

Mr. Kanjorski? 

Mr. Kanjorski. Thank you veiy much. Madam Chairman. 

First I would like to congratulate my colleagues. I think this is 
an excellent idea and I guess being a new Member of Congress I 
would just like to ask why we haven't thought of it before, why we 
haven't done anything about it before. 

The one thing I would suggest, however, that I think could be 
helpful is some national overlav. Perhaps some of the members of 
the commission should be outside of the region. 

Sometimes you need an outside advocate up here to explain to 
the rest of us why specific areas of the country need partictuar ben- 
efits. Having come from an area of the country that had the bene- 
fit of the Appalachian Regional Commission and knowing the effect 
it has had on our area in helping us reconstruct our industry I can 
more than appreciate your problem. 

I would ada only one or two other thoughts. I know so many of 
the things we do here in Congress are totally unrelated to one an- 
other. 
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For instance, we deregulated air transportation in the country 
and I don't know whether Mississippi and Arkansas st^er firom 
the same thing that the outlying areas of Penni^lvania suffer from 
but we have actually eliminated the growth of industry in those 
areas as a result of dereg[ulation and nobody is thinking about it. 

It is questions like tms that this type of commission shoidd 
study. Have we retarded growth in certaon areas of the country? To 
the benefit of my colleague from Minneapolis, incidentally, I re- 
cently saw a perfect example of this to come about, in my r^on. 
In my congressional district in Pennsylvania we have one of liie 
foremost advanced computer centers for the postal service. 

About 3 months ago they announced they were thinking of clos- 
ing that computer center down and combining it in a central com- 
puter center that is located in Minneapolis, MN. So we met with 
the officials of the post office saying, you know, it is bad enough 
when industry doesn't come to Wilkes Barre, but when the Federal 
Government decides to take the best installation we have in com- 
puters and locate it in a city like Minneapolis, which I th^ has 
an unemployment rate of 3.2 percent, there is something wrong. 

They said, well, it is good business. It is the bottom line. You see, 
you can't fly into Wilkes Barre. We can't send out executives and 
expensive talent into Wilkes Barre but everything can get into 
Mmneapolis. 

So the policy of the pojst office will be to develop a super office of 
computers in Minneapolis which is so stupid when you think about 
it— we are compoundmg our own problem. 

Chair Oakar. Not to Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Yield. 

I am from St. Paul, across the river, so I don't take any blame. 

I will take any credit for doing any good in Minneapolis. 

Chair Oakar. I have a feeling there are a few people across the 
river that are from Minneapolis. 

Mr. Kanjorski. I would suggest we do include in the study the 
counterproductive things the F\ederal Government is doing in these 
various agencies that hurt areas like Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
and the backlands of Penn9ylvania, and so many secondary trans- 
portation markets and other types of markets. I think if we can put 
that together and get somebody from outside the region who can 
come back up to the Congress and start telling us we are a bunch 
of eggheads that aren't doing it right we may accomplish some- 
thing. 

Other than that suggestion I want to compliment the Governor. I 
had the occasion to hear you at the time of the dinner honoring the 
endowed professorship named for our distinguished Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I was impressed bv your speech, and obviously Mississippi has de- 
cided to enter the 20th Century with a real bang with your elec- 
tion. 

Of course my colleague, Mr. Espy, we are proud to see the South 
has finally come around to maturity and, of course, everyone 
knows how much we gain from our chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Whitten. 

I congratulate the three of you for coming up here and represent- 
ing your area well and I assure you as a Member from Pennsylva- 
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nia, having benefited from regional commissions, I will be happy to 
join and do anything I can to not only help pass this bill, but also 
sponsor it. 

Thankyou. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I want to thank the 
ranel for their testimony. I especially want to congratulate Mike 
Espy> with whom I have shared the rigors of first term membership 
in the House, for his leadership in this area. 

I would like to ask all of you to conmient on the parallels that 
might exist between this proposal and the early stages of the effort 
we made with the Appalachian Regional Commission. To what 
extent do you see the commission as a model for your efforts? Are 
there particular parallels you would want to draw, and are there 
obvious differences you would want to point out? Without prejudg- 
ing what this commission would produce, I wonder if you could 
comment on the comparison. 

Mr. Whttten. May I say, before I forget it, our fiiend. Senator 
Bumpers, extended his apologies for not being here in person. He is 
very much interested, and I have a statement I trust would be in 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dale Bumpers with attach- 
ments can be found in the appendix.] 

Mr. Whttten. It is a pleasure for me to serve with each and 
every one of you. This is a big country. If we take care of its parts, 
we will take care of the whole. You never waste money improving 
your country. 

Let's look at all of it, and I am proud of our Committee on Ap- 
propriations. We are bipartisan. We look after the country as b^ 
we can, we try to cooperate. May I say on behalf of the committee, 
we have held a total appropriations bill below the amount request^ 
ed by the President, its entitlements and back-door spending, 
where you enter into contracts and have to pay, and above all, let s 
recognize the investment is far in excess of the value of temporary 
benefits. 

We appreciate the way you have treated us. We are proud to 
have you down in our State, and we wish you would come back. I 
am sorry I couldn't be down there to lead the cheers. Because you 
have plenty of them. 

Mav I say again my colleagues here have a direct interest and 
knowledge of this area. When I worked there, it was prosperous, I 
visit there and go through town after town where the store fi:onts 
have closed, unemployment is rampant. We need to correct that, 
and that is not wasted money, it is an investment. 

Thank you very much. I appreciate your stetement. 

Mr. Espy. I understand we have vote on. There is some features 
we would like to adopt, of course, and there are some we would be 
better off disr^ardine perhaps. 

The first one is, as I said before you came in, since 1964, the ARC 
has dedicated $5.4 billion into the Appalachian regional area. Of 
course, that is somethii^ we would like to have here in the Lower 
Mississippi Delte region; in these days and times probably we will 
never see that much money, but the central feature, as I see it, is 
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decentralization. A grass roots approach to economic development, 
a commonality of approach is really what we have within the 17 
State region, not some new Federal bureaucracy, it is r^sdly down 
where the problems really are. 

The Governors that know the problems best will choose the com- 
mission member, not the Senator or not the President, the Gover- 
nors will choose, and the decentralized approach, the grass roots 
approach, focusing attention where the problems redly are, is 
something I think the ARC has really shown by example. We 
would like to take that approach. 

Mr. Price. Do you have any thoughts on the Appalachian pro- 
gram's emphasis over the years on highways and public works? 

Mr. Espy. (^ course, we have seen a very good system of high- 
ways in our State. I would like to see a little bit more focused on 
port development. We have a tremendous mighty Mississippi River, 
and we would like to see it more fully util^ed because we would 
like to see more water in it right now in our area, but God does 
that too. So we would like to see more ports developed along that 
river. 

We also have some ideas of how the Federal Government 
through its appropriations defense dollars, this $300 billion defense 
budget that we have, I would love to see the problem of a percent- 
age of two more of its development dollars targeted toward States 
within this region, and that is a recommendation. That wouldn't 
cost the Federal Government any more money; in my opinion, that 
could come out of a study like this. 

The ARC is within 13 States, I apologize for saying 17, 13 States, 
but certainly it is a model that we can use. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Chair Oakar. Governor, would you like to conclude with any 
statement? 

Governor Mabus. I wanted to answer, Mr. Price, two things; one, 
all you have to do is look at this map. The Lower Mississippi Delta 
has 6 percent of the counties in the United States; yet we have 62 
percent of the distressed counties. If you look at the ARC counties, 
you can see what that commission has done. 

I would hope this liOwer Mississippi Development Commission 
would look primarily though at our human capital in terms of edu- 
cation, in terms of job training, in terms of getting our people 
ready for the jobs of the next decade and next century. I think if 
we can get our people ready, things like roads and other infrastruc- 
tures wul follow that. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you very much. We do have a vote on. We 
are going to have our next panel afterwards, but we want to thank 
you all very much. 

Let me just introduce the next panel. Mr. Bob Williamson, execu- 
tive director of the North Central Mississippi Planning and Devel- 
opment District; Mr. Michael Wenger, the State of Washington rep- 
resentative for the Appalachian R^onal Commission; Ms. Au- 
ceann Wohlbruck, director. National Association of Development 
Or^mizations: Mr. Ed Lupberger, president and chief executive of- 
ficer. Middle South Utilities, Inc., New Orleans. 

When we come back we will hear from our distinguished panel. 

[Recess.] 
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Chair Oakar. The subcommittee will come to order. We know 
some of the witnesses have come from certain parts of the country, 
and we appreciate that very, very much. We would like to tell you 
that whatever materials you would like to submit for the record 
beyond your statement and including your statement we would be 
delighted to have. The Chair has a conflict now in terms of a meet- 
ing that my own State is having relative to the water drought situ- 
ation at 3 o'clock. So I can be a little bit late for it, but since I was 
one of the people who initiated the idea, it is going to be hard for 
me to be in two places at one time. If you could limit your state- 
ments, we will put everything that you have in the record, because 
I really would like to ask you a couple questions. All right? We will 
start with Mr. Williamson. Would you b^in, please. 

STATEMENT OF BOB WILLIAMSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NORTH CENTRAL PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT 

Mr. WiLLiAiifSON. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

My name is Bob Williamson. I am the director of the North Cen- 
tral Planning and Development District, which is located in 
Winona, MS. We are a member of the National Association of De- 
velopment Oiganizations (NADO) which I represent today. My area 
in Mississippi covers 7 counties and 27 municipalities, all being 
within the Delta Region. 

I would like to thank you for inviting NADO to be represented 
today and our members appreciate your interest in the financial 
needs of our rural economy. We are pleased to take this opportuni- 
ty to comment on challenges facing rural America, partictdarly the 
need of the Lower Mississippi Delta r^on. We fully support the 
findings as stated in H.R. 4373, which include a call for concerted 
Feder^, State and local efforts. 

I won't get into the statistics and needs which have been correct- 
ly stated bv previous speakers. I would like to tell vou that in addi- 
tion to all that you hecurd, the area is in probably the worst 
drought in recent history at this time, which is going to compound 
problems. There are several interesting models for multistate re- 
gional developments which might be appropriate for the Lower 
Mississippi Delta. These include the River Basin Commissions au- 
thorized by the Water Planning Act of 1986, the Economic Develop- 
ment Commission authorized by Title V of the Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1985, and Federal/State, Federal/Interstate compacts. 

However, I would like to single out for comment the Appalachian 
Regional Commission as a very, very successful regional approach 
to multifaceted economic development. First, like the lower delta, 
Appalachia is a multi-State region bound together by economic 
ne^. Second, their approach embodies the stated goal of this bill. 
Third, the approach in Appalachia has been inclusive of many pro- 
gram areas, including small business development, job creation, 
transportation, health care, housing and so forth. 

From my perspective, as a 20-year veteran of r^onal economic 
planning and development, Appalachia makes sense because it en- 
courages local decision-msJung but includes the Federal Govern- 
ment in tiie allocation of funds. Economic development districts, 
local development districts play a strategic role in assisting local 
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governments to set priorities, develop plans and define their needs. 
By facilitating a bottom-up building process, maximum results can 
be achieved. The regional entity has a professional expertise to 
help a multicounty area move toward a better economic future. 

In summary, we support the idea of a multistate regional ap- 
proach to the needs of the Lower Mississippi Delta. However, we 
would urge that the study commission be broadened to include an 
equitable representation of local governments and regional plan- 
ning districts and councils. We believe that local governments are 
the backbone of the Nation, the government closest to the people 
and answerable to its constituents on a daily basis. 

In many rural areas the districts have become an extension of 
local government. If there is to be a concerted effort by all levels of 
government working in partnership, this cooperation should be im- 
plemented from the very b^inning to assure maximum results. 

Thank you. Madam Chaiiman. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you, Mr. Williamson. 

[The prepared statement of Bob Williamson can be found in the 
appendix.] 

Chair Oakar. Mr. Wenger. And we will, by the way, put your 
entire statement in the record plus any other material you would 
like to have submitted. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL R WENGER, STATES' WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE, APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 

Mr. Wenger. Thank you very much. 

I am Michael Wenger, the States' Washington representative for 
the Appalachian Regional Commission, and as such I represent the 
Governors of the 13 Appalachian States, including Governor 
Mabus, who, in partnership with the Federal co-chaiiman who is 
appointed by the President, govern the policies and activities of the 
commission. 

I would like to clarifv one point. In 1981, the Governors of the 
Appalachian R^on did vote to implement a 5-year finish-up pro- 
gram to run from fiscal year 1983 through fiscal year 1987 in 
which they indicated that with adequate appropriations they could 
complete the job in the r^on by fiscal year — through fiscal year 
1987. As you are aware, the appropriations in adequate amounts 
were not forthcoming and so the Governors last year rescinded 
that policy and stated clearly they think the job in Appalachia is 
not yet done. 

Chair Oakar. Thank you for correcting that. I saw you nodding 
when I said that earlier. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Wenger. We certainly appreciate your support and the sup- 
port of Governor Celeste. I have been involved with the ARC in one 
wav or another for the past 17 years as a municipal and State offi- 
cial in West Virginia, as Governor Rockefeller's alternate to the 
commission and as State's Washington representative. I have dealt 
with virtually all typeB of government programs, and I am con- 
vinced the Appalachian Regional Commission process is the most 
profound example in the United States of how a regional appn i 
can work to bring new vigor to an area and to achieve objectiv 
that are judged as unattainable by most government officials. 
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It is for that reason I am so excited about the introduction of leg- 
islation to establish the Lower Mississippi Delta Development Com- 
mission, which is similar in kind to the ARC. I think it is an impor- 
tant finst step toward addressing the clear economic and human 
distress in the Lower Mississippi Delta. 

I won't read the statistics, I would like to just show you two 
maps which we have prepared at ARC. The red shows the most se- 
verely distressed counties in the country. Thirty plus percent of 
them are in the Lower Mississippi Delta. It is clear — ^and I could be 
held for sacrilege for saying this as a representative of the Appa- 
lachian r^on — the Lower Mississippi Delta r^on is the most eco- 
nomically distressed r^on of the country right now, and this kind 
of program is desperately needed. 

I have a statement wmch I will put in the record. I would simply 
like to make some suggestions based on my experience with the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. First let me say that I think 
thett the best thmg about the Appalachian R^onal Commission is 
that it is a bottoms-up relationship. It relies on cooperation be- 
tween local. State and Federal government officials. It takes advan- 
tage of the unique capacity each has, while preserving the int^prity 
of each of them, and they work tc^ether beautifully. 

But I think it is more than just shared decision-making that 
makes the commission work so well, and I think Governor Mabus 
referred to this earlier. It is the shared responsibility. State and 
local funds are part of every project. Private-sector funds are also 
involved in a significant way so that over the years these funds 
have been leveraged with other funds on a better than three-to-one 
basis. Unlike anv other agency of which I am aware in Washing- 
ton, the States also pav fully one-half of the commission's adminis- 
trative costs. We pay for the privilege of shared authority, and we 
like it, and I think all the Governors like it, because when we are 
paving half the salary of a commission staff member, we know we 
will get a willing ear when we need one, and that is not always the 
case in Federal agencies. 

Let me cite four factors which I hope you will consider in consid- 
ering this legislation. First, any organization like this must have 
some reasonable amount of dollars. Recognizing that this is a time 
of scarce resources, I think it is important to point out that the re- 
gional commission process requires less dollars because it enhances 
the ability of local and State officials to leverage Federal dollars 
with other public and private-sector dollars, and it provides the 
flexibility to enable officials to be creative in utilizing scarce dol- 
Icurs. As Congressman Whitten said, it is an investment in the 
future. 

Second, I think the commission must be an independent agency 
rather than a creature of a l€u:ger agency. ARC's independence has 
enabled it to be more flexible, more responsive and more creative 
in addressing State and local needs. 

Third, I think the commission must have the direct involvement 
of the Governors as members. Because our Governors have been 
the members, they have developed a strong identification with the 
commission, a strong commitment to the goals which they are di- 
rectly involved in setting and a determination to fight for the com- 
mission's survival. 
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Fourth, I think it is important that bottoma-up planning, rather 
than top-down planning, is the order of the day. 'Die fact that the 
prooesB involves local oCBcials throu^ the local develofunent dis- 
tricts in the implementatioii of specific projects ensures projects ad- 
dress a perceived local need and enhances the commitment of local 
communities to the total efifort 

Let me just say, in ccmdusion, that in the best sense this process 
does get 1^ Federal Government off the backs of the peofde. It re- 
turns power to State and local governments, it is fl^E3>le, it elimi- 
nates unnecessary rules, regulations and red tape, and it saves con- 
siderable money and administrative costs. It enables iniblic officials 
to help one another by sharing ideas, to take advantage of econo- 
mies of scale offered through cooperative ^forts and to try new 
and creative approaches for solving problems. It promotes intergov- 
ernmental communication, not conflict, and at the same time it en- 
sures consistent attention to social justice and environmental con- 
cerns by preserving the Federal presence. 

In short, it is a process by which the Federal Government can 
give people and communities a hand-up, not a hand-out, and not 
the back of its hand. It gives all of us an opportunity to walk side 
bv side, hand in hand to a better and more equitable tomorrow for 
au of our citizens. 

Thank you very much. I would like to submit the rest of my 
statement and the statistics and these maps for the record. 

Chair Oakar. We would like to have them. Thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement of Michael R Wenger can be found in 
the appendix.] 

[The Lower Mississippi Delta Development Ciommission map can 
be found on inside of tlie back cover.] 

Chair Oakar. Bis. Wohlbruck. 

STATEMENT OF AUCEANN WOHLBRUCK, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Ms. Wohlbruck. Thank you. I am very pleased to be here. I spe- 
cifically want to thank you for your interest in rural economic de- 
velopment. I think Cleveland is probably not known as a distressed 
rural area. 

Chair Oakar. We are the green house capital of the world. 

Ms. Wohlbruck. I would also say to you, personally, that rural 
people are gettdng to the point where they must be more forceful 
on rural development issues. I think the 1990*8 are going to be the 
era of raral people organizing themselves, as women and other 
groups did in the 1960% to get better understanding of what the 
problems are in rural areas and what the needs are. I think tliis 
Lower Mississippi Delta Commission will go a long way toward 
that, so I want to thank you for your interest in this Ic^^ation. 

I would just briefly note that the problems identified in tlie 
Lower Mississippi are unfortunately indicative of problems 
throuc^out rural America. It seems to me we are developing an 
urlmn rural split of very great proportions. NADO's motto— we 
held a mini-rally here a couple weeks ago— is "Invest in Rural 
America''. We think programs like the Delta Commission and the 
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Appalachian C!oininission will help us better rural communities. 
And, we think it is helpful not only for small cities in rural areas, 
which is the focus of our association, but would also be helpAil for 
bigger cities. In the early days of Appalachian although the commis- 
sion was organized primarily around rural areas, half of the 
projects were in primary growth areas that were urban. We think 
this kind of system and study helps us to join together to identify 
the problems and go at them in a r^onal way. 

Although development districts are not weU known, I think they 
are an interesting result of what went on in the 1960's. Tliey are 
made up of public officials, privatensector people and economically 
disadvantaged and minority people. So they are a unique kind oi 
public-private institution. 

We support this bill, and we thank you for your support for a 
positive Federal role in addressing the problems of depressed areas, 
whether they be rural or urban. Our members believe we should 
abandon "fend-for-yourself ' federalism which is now in vogue and 
return to the Federal/State/local partnership envisioned by this 
study. 

All development is local just as all politics is local. We would 
urge, following up on what Bob Williamson said, that there be 
some local officials and regional organizations represented in the 
study commission. 

Again, I want to thank you for your leadership in gaining better 
understanding of economic development needs in both rural and 
urban areas. I think we are all in this together. 

Chair Oakar. So do I. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of ^ceann Wohlbruck can be found in 
the appendix.] 

Chair Oakar. Mr. Lupberger. 

STATEMENT OF ED LUPBERGER, CHAIRMAN AND PRESIDENT, 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC., NEW ORLEANS, LA 

Mr. Lupberger. Madam Chairwoman, my company. Middle 
South Utilities, is an electric energy i^tem serving a nugor por- 
tion of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and southeastern Missouri, 
so it should be immediately evident that we have a deep and abid- 
ing interest in the mcgority of the r^on that would be covered by 
the provisions of H.R. 4373. I won't take time to talk about the 
very bleak statistics you have heard so much about this afternoon 
that continue to plague this r^on, but there are many good signs, 
such as the one that we are talking about here today, that are 
coming out of our r^on. 

Governor Mabus mentioned the fact that three of the Governors 
of the principal States involved recently got together and signed a 
pact. Congressman Espy and I were both there for that particular 
signing. The two documents primarily deal with promotional 
growth and development along with a joint effort into the interna- 
tional world to attract investment dollars into our r^on. The feel- 
ing is that three States banding tc^ether will get the attention of 
investment dollars outside the United States than any one single 
State would do. 
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We have three bright young Governors. We think we have a tre- 
mendous window of opportunity, and I don't want to see that pass 
without us taking full advantage of it. These agreements, I think, 
most importantly, are going to be backed up by the private sector. 
We at Middle South are investing, along with other leading busi- 
nessmen in the r^on, in the establishment of a private nonprofit 
r^onal corporation. That corporation would support the goals and 
purposes set forth in the Governors' agreement and in tlus legisla- 
tion. 

With the development of this commission and the establishment 
of the various facts about our r^on and directions that our r^on 
should pursue, we think the private and public sectors could work 
together to bring about business formation, business expansion, 
educational opportunities, investment and growth. 

It, as I said earlier, is a window of opportunity, one that we need 
to move forward with immediately. So I would pledge both our sup- 
port and encouragement for this committee to move this legislation 
along. I think that we are at a point where we can in fact do some- 
thing really good for this r^on. We need more literate adults, 
more college graduates, more home-grown businesses. Once 
achieved, we can beat high unemplojrment, extensive poverty and 
low per capita income. This type of legislation will move it in that 
direction. 

We appreciate your involvement and support. 

[The prepared statement of Ed Lupberger can be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Chair Oakar. Thank you very much. I appreciate your being 
here and the thoughtful comments of all of you, and I have taken 
note of them, the local issue I think, obviously the makeup of the 
board or the commission is very important to many of you, and I 
am sensitive to that being a city councilwoman at one time. I think 
they know a few things sometimes we don't know and vice-versa. 

But I do want to ask you one thing about the makeup of the com- 
mission, and I would like to also ask you some questions in writing 
since I have this problem with time. Some would say we should 
just expand the ARC concept and not have a special targeted pro- 
gram for the Delta-Mississippi River Area. Michael, would you like 
to respond to that, or any of the other panelists? 

Mr. Wenger. I think it is clear over the years conditions change, 
and what would seem to work and to be logical in terms of bound- 
aries for a r^on at one time, may change over time. I think that 
this commission, when created, ought to certainly look at that as 
an option. You will see from the map that two of the most economi- 
cally distressed areas of the country are the Lower Mississippi 
Delta area and central Appalachia. That would bo West Virginia, 
eastern Kentuckv, part of east Tennessee, and southwest Virginia. 

I think it might be premature to talk about specifically what a 
new r^on might look like, but I think clearly it is something that 
this commission ought to look at, and I think one of the beauties of 
the r^onal process is that it is flexible enough to look at this and 
to make adjustments. 

Chair Oakar. You have a little bit of overlapping in terms of the 
commissions, as well, so that would probably be something to — 
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Mr. Wenger. There are four counties I believe in Mississippi 
that would be in both Appalachia and the Lower Mississippi Delta. 

Chair Oakar. What sdx)ut the issue of politics and whether we 
should make these commissions bipartisan? Then I will stop. If 
anyone would like to respond. 

Mr. Wenger. Let me say that I serve a commission of nine 
Democratic Governors and four Republican Governors, they are 
clearly bipartisan, and they clearly are all imanimously in support 
of the commission. In the Congress in this House, an authorization 
bill for the commission passed by a vote of 330 to 89. That clearly 
was a bipartisan effort. 

I think these commissions are by their very nature bipartisan, 
and that is one of their great advantages. I will tell you just a very 
brief anecdote 

Chair Oakar. I will tell you one thing — let me just stop there be- 
cause I am going to have to leave, unfortunately. One thing that I 
would like to say is when we voted on it, it was not as bipartisan as 
I would have liked it, and the President was not supportive of the 
legislation. 

But that is something of concern. I don't mean the makeup of 
the Governors, but the makeup of the bocutls, the commission 
itself, their appointees. 

Let me thank you all. I think this has been a good hearing. We 
had to have a record related to the legislation, and I think we will 
be adding to it with your other documents that you might want to 
submit. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

Mr. Wenger. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 3:10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JAMIE WHITTEN: 

Madam Chairman r I would like to take this opportunity 
to join with my colleagues in strong support of H.R. 4373, 
The Lower Mississippi Delta Development Act. 

I speak to you today as one who has had a life- long 
relationship with the outstanding people of the region 
known as the Lower Mississippi Delta. My hometown of Charleston 
and my birthplace of Cascilla are nestled in the hills 
of Tallahatchie County, Mississippi, overlooking the flat, 
fertile cotton and soybean fields of the Mississippi Delta. 

Madam Chairman, I have lived and worked with the people 
of this region all my life, having served as a school principal, 
a District Attorney and as their Congressman. Until 1966, 
when Mississippi districts were altered, my district was 
composed mostly of Delta counties. My current district 
includes several counties that are still tied to the economy 
of the Mississippi Delta. 

That economy has been weakened for several years now, 
despite the best efforts and hard work of the area's people, 
by the failing of the farm economy and, I must add, the 
failure of the federal government to respond to the crisis 
in our rural areas. 

Our people have done everything in their power to try 
to pull themselves out of this state. But many of the factors 
that affect the area go beyond the limits of human capabilities. 
That's why. Madam Chairman, there is a need for this kind 
of Commission to bring the resources of the federal government 
together in a partnership with people who have already 
demonstrated their desire to improve their region. As 
I have often said, we need to promote the kind of development 
this Commission will produce, productive jobs and improved 
infrastructure, including highways, bridges, harbor development, 
water systems and sewerage projects. 
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Looking back on the records, in 1940 we in Mississippi 
were in pi ti^al ^condition — our roads, housing, indoor 
conveniences and just about everything lagged way behind. 
Since 1940, our material wealth, our schools, our factories, 
highways and airports, navigable rivers and harbors, many 
hospitals and all the rest have multiplied 47 times. That 
has largely been through Federal programs of the United 
States %rhich tend to equalize opportunities of our people 
with the rest of the Ration. The improvements are never 
more apparent than in the Delta region. 

In Northeast Mississippi, similar economic declines 
have been partially offset in recent years by a Federal 
program, the Appalachian Regional Commission. Congress 
recognized the need of the poverty-ridden area of Appalachia 
for special assistance, and that extra step has provided 
highways, development, improved health care and increased 
opportunities for the people of the area. It is apparent 
that similar action is needed in the Delta region. 

Like the region of Appalachia, the Delta region is 
largely a rural region, facing all the collective problems 
that face rural areas in a society that is moving more 
and more of its resources to larger urban centers. We cannot 
continue to neglect rural America without courting certain 
disaster. 

I would like to point out, also Madam Chairman, that 
ours is an agricultural region, and agriculture has fallen 
on hard times in the last several years. Nation-wide, millions 
of acres have been foreclosed or taken over by the lenders 
under the threat of foreclosure. 170,000 farmers went under 
last year and another 100,000 are expected — many committed 
suicide. 
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Our people and their livelihood are not only at the 
mercy of falling farm prices, but also such variables as 
weather and insect infestation. Such a disaster also impacts 
surrounding communities and related industries. Farm equipment 
producers and sellers are going broke, 437 banks have failed 
and 373 savings and loans have closed. Again, the Delta 
region has suffered more than any section of the country. 

Madam Chairman, the future and prosperity of the people 
of the Lower Mississippi Delta are tied to the land and 
to the Mississippi River. For many years, this dependency 
has led the region, despite the hard work and initiative 
of its people, to the lowest ranks in amost every economic 
and social category. 

Again, Madam Chairman, I urge my colleagues to support 
this vital piece of legislation. Help our hard-working 
people to be able to help themselves. 
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U.S. Representative Mike Espy 

Testimony On H.R. 4373, The Lower Mississippi Delta 
Development Commission 

Before the House Committee on Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization 

Tuesday, June 28, 1988 at 1:30* p.m. 
Room 2128 Rayburn House Office Building 



Madame Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, I 
am very pleased and honored to be joined by my friend and chief 
cosponsor of this bill. Chairman Jamie Whitten, and our Governor, 
Ray Mabus, this afternoon, leading off testimony on H.R. 4373, 
the Lower Mississippi Delta Development Commission Bill. For 
several reasons, I am proud of my association with this bill and 
believe that the time is right for its consideration and passage. 
__ _May I begin__by' telling you a little about my Congressional 
District, the Second District of Mississippi. Madame Chairman, I 
feel that this is the most appropriate beginning, because I 
believe my district is fully reflective of the seven-state region 
that will be the focus of the Delta Commission's one-year study. 
As you are aware, the region will include Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, western Tennessee, western Kentucky, 
southeastern Illinois, and southeastern Missouri. If U.S. Census 
Bureau data identifies my twenty-two county district as the third 
poorest in the Nation, and Mississippi as the poorest state in 
the Nation, further analysis of our sister-states in this region 
indicate that we do not only share common boarders, but we are 
bound tightly by our common burdens. Poverty, per capita income. 
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health, education, unemployment, and housing pose everpresent 
problems which are stigmatizing in their longterm effects. By 
any of these indicators, the region proposed for study by the 
Commission has the dubious distinction of being the worst in the 
Nation. -.^ 

As our nation watches more than five million children grow- 
up in poverty, much closer to me in Mississippi, I see two of 
every five children being born into families living below the 
poverty level; and where fifty percent of all black children are 
born into poverty. In my district, 42 percent of the citizens 
live below the poverty level, and about 30 percent of my 
constituents make no more than $5,000 per year. 

The basic elements of human character and decency become 
tw^isted and violated as the persistence of poverty, and .economic 
blight ravages young bodies and minds. Madame Chairman, 
educational achievement has been the way out of poverty and away 
from bitter despair for many historically disadvantaged groups, 
but we are now faced with a deepening problem of school drop-outs 
who are discouraged about finding a job even if they finish 
school. In Mississippi, records show that 4 5 percent of the 
people over age 25 have less that a high school education. In my 
district, about 40 percent of those over 25 have a high school 
education. Times have changed... Forty or fifty years ago we 
all worked the land and little formal education was needed, but 
Mississippi now realizes that the lack of education for its 
citizens has held it back. For me and for many of the State's 
leadership, education has gained a lofty spot in high priority as 
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an integral part of restoring Mississippi's regional, national, 
and international competitiveness. It is also our responsibility 
to create jobs for our educated young people. Madame Chairman, 
it is saddening to see many of the bright minds leave the state 
because we lack the job opportunities. 

The most touching and pleading of all statistics I will 
recite are those of infant mortality. We all recognize the link 
between good nutrition and health care for an expecting mother 
and the benefits and advantages it will give her newborn, but 
.some how we have not committed the resources that would save this 
nation inestimable sums. Recent statistics for my congressional 
district from the State Department of Health indicates that 1 in 
every 71 babies will not live to have their first birthday. 
Among black babies the statitic^ indicate 1 in every 59 will die 
before its first birthday. Too many of those babies that do live 
struggle with chronic illnesses that are costly, and sadly, could 
have been prevented. 

These problems are simple in their identity and very complex 
in their resolution; they are personal in nature, and social in 
their collective impact. I believe we can foster a climate that 
will strengthen the social fabric of the communities affected by 
these problems, and restore the hope of people with very little 
hope, and their confidence in a government that notes that their 
"general welfare" is far behind the rest of the country. We can 
make great strides in this direction by combining our good sense, 
our resources, our regional commonalities, and our compassion. 
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Madame Chairman, I have recognized the economic plight of my 
district and the Mississippi River Delta, having been born and 
raised in Yazoo City, Mississippi. I have noted what seems to be 
a never ending story of poverty. In 1987, for every one dollar 
Mississippi sent to the U.S_._Treasury, it received $1.34, most of 
which was public assistance and transfer payments. This fact 
should be compelling enough to convince the rest of America that 
by helping the Delta region, they are helping themselves and 
lightening their burden. 

I have also travelled to other areas of our nation where 
there has been suffering much-like^ that in the Lower Mississippi 
Delta region, and they now enjoy miraculous progress. The 13- 
state, Appalachian Region began its trek to join the rest of 
the United States in JL964 by a program of foresight and ambition. 
The Appalachian Regional Commission, of which your committee 
shares credit. An extensive infrastructural program of highways 
and bridges, and programs for recreation, education, childcare, 
healthcare, economic development, housing, and water and sewer 
projects lifted the region from abject poverty. This was example 
of federal leadership, resources, and committed presence in 
helping to strengthen the general welfare of an entire region. 

In 1986, during the long year of my campaign, I pledged to 
the people of my district that economic development opportunities 
and the basic elements that support it, would be at the top of my 
priorities in Congress. I have held true to my word, and I will 
continue undaunted. I have fought tooth and nail for block 
grants, housing subsidies, and federal contract, and will 
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continue to do so. Many of my efforts in the 100th Congress 
culminates in H.R. 4373. 

The realities of a weak U.S. dollar, and staggering trade 
and federal budget deficits makes my task awesome. I am resigned-- 
to the fact that the federal pie of resources is shrinking, yet I 
know that demands will continue. I can say first hand as a 
member of both the House Agriculture and Budget Committees, the 
numbers are very tight. Please, Madame Chairman, I am not saying 
that we have few resources... I am saying that based on our 
current priorities and allocations, there is very little, if any 
room to expand our federal activities. Prudent choices and the 
development of practical alternatives such as Revolving Loan 
Funds will be the best approach for stimulating economic activity 
in iTght of our budget constraints. _ - . -- — 

I wholeheartedly support what I see as the wisdom of H.R. 
4373 in calling for a $3 million study of the problems, needs, 
and the scope of any federal action to address these matters. 
Madame Chairman, some may ask at the conclusion of the one-year 
study, "What has been the benefit to this region?" I cannot 
speak to that question intelligently, pre-determining what the 
findings and suggestions of the study might be, but I feel that 
because the problems of the Lower Mississippi Delta are so 
multitudinous, and the resources that would be directed at these 
problem are so precious, only the most foolish policy maker would 
not study this matter. Proceeding without a study or plan, but 
with an understanding of the magnitude of the specific problems 
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AND STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS MAKING DETAILED AND COMPREHENSIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE REGION. SEVEN 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION WILL BE APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNORS OF 
THE SEVEN AFFECTED STATES — ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, 
TENNESSEE, MISSOURI, KENTUCKY AND ILLINOIS — AND THERE WILL BE 
TWO FEDERAL MEMBERS. THE COMMISSION, WHICH WILL HAVE A LIFE OF 
NO LONGER THAN TWO YEARS, WILL CONDUCT HEARINGS AND MEETINGS IN 
EACH STATE AND TAKE TESTIMONY ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE REGION AND 
POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS. 

ONE HUNDRED THIRTY EIGHT YEARS AGO DANIEL WEBSTER OPINED 
"ERE LONG THE STRENGTH OF AMERICA WILL BE IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI." THERE ^ STRENGTH IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY — 
STRENGTH IN FAMILIES, IN CHARACTER, IN HOPE, AND IN OUR 
INSTITUTIONS. BUT DANIEL WEBSTER'S PROPHECY ABOUT THE REGION'S 
ECONOMIC STRENGTH HAS NOT COME TRUE. THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
THIS REGION ARE IMMENSE. LET ME QUOTE FROM A VERY RECENT REPORT 
PREPARED BY JAN CHRISTOPHER OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE, ENTITLED THE ECONOMIC HEALTH OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER VALLEY ! 

"THE STATES OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER VALLEY REGION 
HAVE A HIGHER PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES, HOUSEHOLDS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS IN POVERTY THAN ANY OTHER SECTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, DESPITE MAJOR EFFORTS TO ALLEVIATE POVERTY." 

IN SHORT, THERE IS MORE ECONOMIC MISERY IN THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA 
THAN ANY OTHER REGION OF THE COUNTRY. 
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TUNICA COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI, FOR EXAMPLE, THE EPICENTER OF 
THE CRISIS AREA, IS LOCATED ON THE BANKS OF THE MISSISSIPPI, JUST 
SOUTH OF MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. IT IS THE POOREST COUNTY IN THE 
COUNTRY WITH 52.9 PERCENT OF ITS POPULATION LIVING IN POVERTY. 
THE PER CAPITA INCOME IS A MERE $6,643 — 48% BELOW THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE. LEE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, JUST ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
FROM TUNICA COUNTY, HAS A LOWER PER CAPITA INCOME AT ONLY $6,452, 
WITH 44.3% OF THE POPULATION LIVING IN POVERTY. THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE IN LEE COUNTY, ARKANSAS IS A STAGGERING 23.4%, BUT WOULD YOU 
BELIEVE THAT THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IN BORDERING ST. FRANCIS 
COUNTY IS 26.4%, MORE THAN FOUR TIMES THE NATIONAL AVERAGE? 

I CAN GIVE MANY OTHER EXAMPLES. IN MADISON PARISH, 
LOUISIANA, A CRUSHING 42.7% OF THE POPULATION ARE LIVING IN 
POVERTY. THE PER CAPITA INCOME IN LAKE COUNTY, IN WESTERN 
TENNESSEE IS 46.5% BELOW THE NATIONAL AVERAGE, AND 31.3% OF THE 
POPULATION LIVE IN POVERTY AND MISERY. IN PULASKI COUNTY, IN 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IS 17.7%, WITH 30% OF 
THE POPULATION IN POVERTY. IN PEMISCOT COUNTY IN SOUTHEASTERN 
MISSOURI 33.1% OF THE PEOPLE LIVE IN POVERTY. 

I COULD GO ON AND ON, BUT LET ME SET OUT JUST A FEW MORE 
STATISTICS. THE POOREST STATE IN THE UNION HAS CONSISTENTLY BEEN 
MISSISSIPPI, WITH LOUISIANA RANKING SECOND AND ARKANSAS FOURTH. 
ONE FAMILY IN FIVE IN MISSISSIPPI LIVES IN POVERTY, TWICE THE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE. THE REGION HAS ALSO BEEN THE LOWEST IN 
DISPOSABLE PERSONAL PER CAPITA INCOME. ACCORDING TO THE MOST 
RECENT DATA, MISSISSIPPI RANKED 50TH, ARKANSAS 47TH, KENTUCKY 
43RD, TENNESSEE 41ST, AND LOUISIANA 40TH. VIRTUALLY EVERY 
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COUNTY IN THE REGION HAS AN UNEMPLOYMENT RATE ABOVE THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE, AND AS I SAID, MANY COUNTIES HAVE RATES THAT 
ARE A miOPPING THREE TO FOUR TIMES THE NATIONAL AVERAGE. 

DESPITE THE HERCULEAN EFFORTS OF STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS, 
THE REGION RANKS LOWEST IN ALMOST EVERY EDUCATION STATISTIC. 
SINCE 1900 LOUISIANA AND MISSISSIPPI HAVE CONSISTENTLY RANKED 
FIRST AND SECOND IN ILLITERACY, AND ARKANSAS HAS RANKED IN THE 
BOTTOM TEN. LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, TENNESSEE AND KENTUCKY 
AREALL IN THE WORST TWENTY STATES IN TERMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL DROP 
OUT RATES, WITH RATES IN EXCESS OF 30%. FIVE STATES IN THE 
REGION SPEND LESS THAN $2,700 ANNUALLY PER PUPIL IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS — ARKANSAS RANKS 45TH IN SPENDING PER PUPIL; TENNESSEE 
46TH, KENTUCKY 48TH AND MISSISSIPPI RANKS LAST. 

WITH RESPECT TO HEALTH, MISSISSIPPI AND ARKANSAS HAD THE 
DUBIOUS DISTINCTION OF RANKING ONE AND TWO IN TEEN PREGNANCY 
RATES IN 1985. EVEN THOUGH THEY ARE TRYING VALIANTLY TO REVERSE 
THE TREND, THE STATES OF LOUISIANA, ARKANSAS, AND MISSISSIPPI 
RANKED IN THE LOWEST ONE-FIFTH OF ALL STATES IN THEIR 1985 INFANT 
MORTALITY RATES, WITH RATES FAR IN EXCESS OF THE SHAMEFUL 
NATIONAL AVERAGE OF 10.6 DEATHS PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS. 

SO, THE SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES FROM THESE SEVEN 
STATES HAVE COME TO CONGRESS WITH A PIECE OF LEGISLATION DESIGNED 
TO BEGIN THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THIS REGION. IT IS A MODEST 
APPROACH. AGAIN, THE BILL CREATES A COMMISSION TO STUDY THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE DELTA AND REPORT TO CONGRESS AND THE STATES WITH 
SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE. INSTEAD OF PROPOSING A 
COMPREHENSIVE FEDERAL SOLUTION, WE ARE ASKING FOR THE PEOPLE OF 
THE REGION TO COME BEFORE THIS COMMISSION AND GIVE THEIR IDEAS 
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FOR SOLUTIONS TO THE REGION'S PROBLEMS. WE WANT THE PROPOSED 
SOLUTIONS TO INITIATE WITH THE PEOPLE, NOT WITH THE GOVERNMENT, 
AND THAT IS THE BASIC THRUST OF THIS BILL. 

OUR BILL WILL PROVIDE THE INITIAL VEHICLE BY WHICH THE 
ELEVEN MILLION CITIZENS OF THIS REGION WILL BE ABLE TO SHARE IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES LONG AVAILABLE TO THOSE IN EVERY 
OTHER REGION OF THE COUNTRY. EVER SINCE I WAS GOVERNOR OF 
ARKANSAS DURING THE EARLY 1970' S, I HAVE WORKED DILIGENTLY TO 
ASSIST IN THE ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT OF EASTERN ARKANSAS. IT IS 
A CONCERN THAT FOLLOWED ME INTO THE SENATE, AND I AM PROUD THAT I 
HAVE THIRTEEN YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN THIS BODY PURSUING EFFECTIVE 
RELIEF AND ASSISTANCE THAT WILL BE PERMANENT AND BENEFICIAL TO MY 
CONSTITUENTS IN THIS REGION OF ARKANSAS. 

HOWEVER, THE ASSISTANCE THAT I HAVE RENDERED HAS BEEN 
NECESSARILY LIMITED IN SCOPE. WHAT IS NEEDED IS A PROGRAM THAT 
LOOKS AT THE BIG PICTURE — A REALIZATION THAT COORDINATED RURAL 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DELTA REGION 
IS NEEDED, NOT JUST THE COMPARATIVELY UNCOORDINATED ASSISTANCE 
THAT HAS BEEN PROVIDED BY ALL REPRESENTATIVES AND SENATORS 
REPRESENTING THE DELTA. A PROGRAM OF GREATER VISION IS NEEDED. 
THE ENTIRE LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER VALLEY IS A DISTINCT REGION 
THAT SHARES STRONG CULTURAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TIES. ITS 
PROXIMITY TO THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, AND THE OPPORTUNITIES 
ASSOCIATED WITH THIS LOCATION, MAKE IT FEASIBLE AND NECESSARY TO 
TREAT THIS AREA AS A UNIQUE REGION. 

RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IS NOT JUST AN AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEM THAT CAN BE ADEQUATELY ADDRESSED BY CHANGING FEDERAL FARM 
POLICY, ALTHOUGH IMPROVING THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IS VERY 
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IHPORTANT. NOR IS THIS TYPE OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM LIKELY TO BE 
IMPLEMENTED, OR EFFECTIVE, IF IT BECOMES JUST A BIG-TICKET, 
PORK-BARREL BILL THAT CREATES NEW BUREAUCRACIES AND ATTEMPTS TO 
FUNNEL MASSIVE AMOUNTS OF FEDERAL DOLLARS. THIS IS NOT MY 
OBJECTIVE, NOR IS IT THE DESIRE OF THE CONCERNED, ACTIVE CITIZENS 
OF THE REGION. IT MAY BE THAT SOME NEW AND COST EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAMS WILL BE NECESSARY, BUT WHAT WE NEED FIRST IS THE 
EFFECTIVE COORDINATION OF FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL ASSISTANCE IN 
THE AREAS OF EDUCATION, HOUSING, HEALTH, TOURISM, RECREATION, 
NATURAL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT, 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, CAPITAL AVAILABILITY, POWER AVAILABILITY, 
AND INFRASTRUCTURE DEVELOPMENT. ULTIMATELY THE RELIANCE OF 
CITIZENS IN THIS REGION ON MUCH-NEEDED AND APPRECIATED FEDERAL 
ENTITLEMENTS AND ANTI-POVERTY ASSISTANCE WILL BE DRAMATICALLY 
REDUCED, JOBS WILL BE CREATED, TAX REVENUES WILL BE INCREASED, 
AND ECONOMIC PROSPERITY WILL HOPEFULLY ABOUND. IT IS A TALL 
ORDER, BUT IT CAN HAPPEN IF WE ARE WILLING TO TAKE THE RISKS 
NECESSARY TO MAKE OUR DREAM A REALITY. 

IT IS A SHAME THAT THIS REGION BORDERS THE NATION'S 
GREATEST SINGLE NATURAL RESOURCE, THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, AND YET 
HAS BEEN LARGELY UNABLE TO DEVELOP AN ECONOMY THAT MAKES MAXIMUM 
USE OF THIS RESOURCE. SOMETHING IS AMISS IN THIS REGION, BECAUSE 
IT IS OBVIOUS THAT FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAMS 
HAVE NOT BEEN EFFECTIVE IN ADDRESSING THE CAUSES OR ELIMINATING 
THE PERVASIVE POVERTY IN THIS SEVEN-STATE AREA. IN MANY WAYS, 
THIS DELTA REGION HAS THIRD-WORLD STATUS, ECONOMICALLY SPEAKING, 
BUT IT IS THE HOME OF SOME OF THE FINEiST, FRIENDLIEST, 
HARDEST-WORKING, MOST CARING PEOPLE I KNOW, AND THEY DESERVE MORE 
THAN A BENEVOLENT NOD OR A PASSIVE HANDOUT. 
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THE FORM OF DIRECT FEDERAL ASSISTANCE THAT IS SURE TO PROVE 
TO BE THE MOST COST-EFFECTIVE WILL BE IN THE AREA OF 
INFRASTROCTORE DEVELOPMENT — A DELTA PARKWAY SYSTEM, ADEQUATE 
RIVER CROSSINGS, SLACK WATER AND FAST WATER HARBOR FACILITIES, 
CONVENIENT AND SUFFICIENT SECONDARY ROADS, SEWER AND WATER 
PROJECTS, AND OTHER DEVELOPMENT THAT WILL ALLOW THE CITIZENS OF 
THIS AREA TO BE ECONOMICALLY INTEGRATED WITH THE REST OF THE 
NATION'S ECONOMY. ADVANCES IN EDUCATION, HOUSING, AND HEALTHWILL 
ALSO GREATLY BENEFIT THIS REGION THAT SUFFERS UNDER SERIOUS 
BURDENS THAT CAN'T BE ELIMINATED OVERNIGHT. 

REGIONAL COOPERATION WILL BE ESSENTIAL TO HELP INSURE 
COST-EFFECTIVE ASSISTANCE, AND COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, OTHER FUNDING SOURCES, AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

I HAVE MANY IDEAS ON WHAT IS NEEDED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THIS AREA, BUT I HAVE PURPOSEFULLY REFRAINED FROM INCORPORATING 
MY AGENDA IN THIS BILL SO AS NOT TO PRE-JUDGE OR PRE-DETERMINE 
THE IMPORTANT WORK OF THIS COMMISSION. FINALLY, ANY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM MUST TAKE INTO ACCOUNT THAT GOVERNMENT CAN'T OFFER ALL 
THE SOLUTIONS OR ASSISTANCE — PRIVATE INVESTMENT, INITIATIVE, 
AND CREATIVITY MUST BE CULTIVATED AND REWARDED. 

I WOULD LIKE TO CLOSE BY STATING THAT NONE OF US HAVE ALL 
THE ANSWERS FOR RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. I HOPE THAT 
CONGRESS, THE ADMINISTRATION, THE STATES, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
WILL BORROW SUCCESSFUL IDEAS LIKE THOSE IMPLEMENTED BY THE 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION, AND INCORPORATE INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
THAT WILL BE OFFERED BY THE CITIZENS OF THE REGION — THE PEOPLE 
WHO WILL ULTIMATELY DETERMINE WHETHER ANY PROGRAM IS A SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE. 
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I URGE THIS COMMITTEE AND THE HOUSE AS A WHOLE TO ACT 
QUICKLY ON THIS MEASURE. THIS IS A VITALLY IMPORTANT BILL. THE 
GOOD PEOPLE OF THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA DESPERATELY NEED OUR HELP. 

I ASK UNANIMOUS CONSENT THAT A ONE PAGE SUMMARY OF THE BILL 
AND A SHORT FACT SHEET ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE DELTA BE MADE A 
PART OF THE RECORD FOLLOWING MY REMARKS. 
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Press Release from 



Senator Dale Bumpers 

224^843 229 Dirkscn S.O.B., Washington. D.C. 20510 

CONTACT: Melissa Skolfield 

SUMMARY OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI DELTA DEVELOPMEWT BILL 

* The bill will create a nine-member commission with the 
authority to study the problems of the Lower Mississippi 
Delta, and report its findings to Congress, the President, 
and the respective governors within 12 months of its creation. 

* The area of study will include portions of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Illinois. 

* The Commission will be composed of one member from each state 
to be appointed by the respective governors, one member 
appointed by the President, and the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration. 

* The Commission will study jobs creation, education, public 
health, housing, industrial development, infrastructure 
development (including highway, bridge, harbor, water, and 
sewer projects) , resource development, capital availability, 
power availability, and recreation and tourism needs of the 
region. 

* The Commission will make recommendations on modifications or 
additions to current State, federal, and local laws that 
affect economic development, public health, housing, and 
education; on policies and programs to better attract private 
investment in industrial, commercial, and recreational 
projects; on tax policy which would further economic growth 
and business opportunities in the region; and on the creation 
of necessary interstate compacts to further interregional 
cooperation. 

* The Commission will study the role of small business in jobs 
creation in the region; study the creation of a Delta parkway 
system, evaluate the distribution and impact of federal 
spending in the region; and develop an inventory of natural 
r'ssources. 

* The Commission will be empowered to hire a staff, to hold 
hearings, to conduct surveys and other research, to use the 
U.S. mails as any federal agency, to acquire necessary 
information from any federal agency or bureau, and to provide 
a forum for all citizens and groups who are interested in the 
economic developrrient of the region. 

Three Tiillion dollars is authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the purroses of this bill. 
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Press Release from 



Senator Dale Bumpers 

224^843 229 Dirksen S.O.B., Washington, D.C. 20510 

CONTACT: Melissa SIcolfield 

LOWER MISSISSIPPI DELTA DEVELOPMENT BILL 
FACT SHEET 

"The states of the Lower Mississippi River valley region 
have a higher percentage of families, households, and individuals 
in poverty than any other section of the United States, despite 
major efforts to alleviate"^ poverty." (Jan Christopher, 3/25/88 
CRS Report for Congress, The Economic Health of the Lower 
Mississippi RiveE Valley ) . 

Consisting of portions of the states of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois, the 
Mississippi River delta region ranks lowest in almost every 
economic and poverty indicator. While many areas of the South 
are poor, the long-ignored conditions in counties along the 
Mississippi River are startling. 

The three states of Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana make up 
the largest portion of the Delta, and are emphasized in this fact 
sheet since rankings for other states in the region cannot be 
judged independent of other regional influences, such as 
Appalachian poverty. However, statistics for selected Delta 
counties in each state are included. 

State Rankings 

— Poverty: The poorest state in the union has 
consistently been Mississippi, with Louisiana ranking second and 
Arkansas fourth. One family in five in Mississippi is poor — 
over twice the national average. The region is highest in 
percentage of families receiving public assistance, yet it also 
contributes the smallest amount in state funds for that 
assistance since the area ranks near the bottom in state 
revenues. 

— Income: The region has also been lowest in disposable 
personal per capita income. According to the most current 
figures, Mississippi ranked 50th, Arkansas 47th, Kentucky 43rd, 
Tennessee ranked 41st, Louisiana 40th, and Missouri 25th. As a 
percentage of the national average, from 1980 to 1985, pej: capita 
disposable personal income fell 6% in Louisiana, 3% in Kentucky, 
2% in Mississippi, 2% in Illinois, 1% in Tennessee, and 1% in 
Arkansas. Mississiooi and Arkansas rank first and second 

respectively in percentage of households with annual incon-ies 
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— Onemployment: All but a handfull of Delta counties had 
an unertiployiTient rate above the national uneniployment rate of 
5.6% as of" November , 1987. The region had the highest percentage 
of unemployed young in the nation in 1986, the latest year 
figures are available, with Mississippi ranking first with 34.4%, 
Louisiana second with 31.4%, and Arkansas fourth with 21.1%. 

— Education: The region ranks lowest in almost every 
educational statistic. Since 1900, Louisiana and Mississippi 
have consistently ranked first and second in illiteracy, and 
Arkansas has ranked in the' bottom ten. Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky are all in the top twenty states in terms 
of school drop out rates, with rates in excess of 30 percent. 
Five states in the region spend less than $2,700 per pupil: 
Arkansas which ranks 45th in spending per pupil; Tennessee, which 
ranks 46th; Kentucky, which ranks 48th; and Mississippi, which 
ranks last. 

— Health: Mississippi and Arkansas had the dubious 
distinction of ranking one and two in teen pregnancy rates in 
1985; more than 20 percent of all births in Mississippi in 1985 
were to teenagers. The states of Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi ranked in the lowest one-fifth of all states in their 
1985 infant mortality rates, with rates far in excess of the 
shameful national average of 10.6 deaths per 1000 live births. 
Several counties in the Mississippi River delta are considered 
health manpower shortage areas; Phillips County, Ark., for 
example, is the most serious case with just one physician for 
every 5,000 residents. 

Selected Representative Counties 
Mississippi 

— Tunica County ; This county is the epicenter of the 
problem in the Delta as the nation's poorest county. Tunica 
County had an individual poverty rate of 52.9 percent in 1980, 
which means that more than half of individuals in the county had 
incomes of less than $14,759. In 1980, 44.8% of the families in 
Tunica County were below the poverty threshold for families, over 
four times the U.S. percentage of 9.1%. Tunica County is also 
among the lowest in the nation in per capita income. With an 
average per capita annual income of $5,643 for wage earners, it 
is 47.99% below the national average of $12,772. It had an 
•jr.err.ploy-ent rate of 11.1%, as co^ipared to the state average of 
9.4%*. 
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— Tallahatchie County : Another typical Delta county, i ■. 
is near ihe oottoi. of. -lie country ir. po/erty, vith 42. 5'^ :: .-£ 
population living in poverty. The county r2n>s ev^n lo-.-er z'-.r.^. 
Tunica County in per capita incorrte with most wage earners i^^ikir.z 

.an annual average income of 36,293; 50.73% below the national 
average. UnemployKient for the county as of November, 1987 was 
12.1%. 

— Holmes County ; This is lower still in per capita 
income, with an average annual income of $5,780, or 54.74% below 
the national average. Also, with 46.9% of the population living 
under the poverty level. Holmes County ranks second in 
Mississippi only to Tunica County. Unemployment in the county in 
November, 1987 was 15.2%. 

Arkansas 

— Lee County ; On the banks of the Mississippi in eastern 
Arkansas, this is the poorest county in Arkansas with 44.3% of 
its population under the national poverty rate. The county is 
also among the lowest in per capita income with $6,452 in average 
income, which is 49.48% below the national average. In November, 
1987, Lee County had an unemployment rate of 21.%, far above the 
Arkansas rate of 7.7%. 

— Searcy County ; One of the highest counties in 
unemployment in Arkansas with a rate of 15.1%, this county also 
has a poverty rate of 30.6% and a per capita income of $5,946, 
which' is 53.45% below the national average. 

— Phillips County : This river county has a poverty rate 
of 40.0%, with a per capita income of $6,940, or 45.66 % below 
the national average. Unemployment in November, 1987 was 17.6%. 
The county is also among the highest in government expenditures 
on entitlement programs. In December, 1987, for example, 3,553 
of the county's children (along with their parents or guardians) 
drew $303,771 in AFDC payments; 11,228 residents received food 
stamps amounting to $543,658; and 4,690 residents were covered by 
Medicaid through which medical providers are paid $1 million 
monthly. All of those programs add up to about $2 million 
monthly and $24 million a year in total expenditures in Phillips 
County. 

Louisiana 

— Madison Parish : With a per capita income of $5,878, 
Madison Parish is 53.98% below the national average in that 
category, and has 42.7% of its population living in poverty. In 
November, 1987 the parish had an unemployment rate of 15.9%, as 
compared to the state average of 10.5%. 
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— S a^t ::arroll P.^ri.sr. : VJit": a per capita incomfe of 
^",32-, i.'.s Irlca parisn is 42. i2' '.^elow the national avera^^e in 
avc-i'-.je per c-pita inroTi-s, '.n-2 h^s 42.1% of its population in 
poverty. The unenr.ployment race in Noverriber, 1936 was 14.1^. 

— Avoyelles Parish ; This parish is 47.42% below the 
national average in per Cipita income with an average income of 
$6,716, and has 30.4% of its population in poverty. The 
unemployment rate for the parish in November, 1987 was 15.5%. 

Southeastern Missouri 

— Pemiscot County ; Pemiscot is 43.61% below the national 
average in average income with a per capita income of $7,202, and 
has 33.1% of its population in poverty. The unemployment rate 
for the county in November, 1987 was 8.2%, compared to the state 
average of 6.1%. 

— Dunklin County ; This Delta county is 40.76% below the 
national per capita income level with an average income of 
$7,566, and has 23.6% of its population in poverty. The 
unemployment rate for Dunklin in November, 1987 was 7.4%. 

— New Madrid ; A bootheel county, it is 36% below the 
national average in per capita income, which is $8,139 annually, 
and has 27.4% of its population living in poverty. In November, 
1987, it had an unemployment rate of 8.1%. 

Western Tennessee 

— Lake County : Resting on the banks of the river in the 
northwestern corner of Tennessee, Lake County is 46.50% below the 
national average in per capita income with an average income of 
$6,833, and has 31.3% of its population in poverty. The 
unemployment rate for Lake was 7.8% in November, 1987, as 
compared to the state rate of 9.9%. 

— Haywood County ; This county has a per capita income of 
$7,182, or 43.77% below the national average, and has 32.9% of 
its population in poverty. It had an unemployment rate of 9.3% 
in November, 1987. 

— Hardeman County ; This county is 42% below the national 
average in per capita income, with an average income of $7,439, 
and has 27.3% of its population in poverty. The county had an 
unemployment rate in November, 1987 of 9.8%. 

Western Kentucky 

-- Livingston County : This county is 27.76% below the 
national 2veraae in oer capita ir.ccrtie with an avarage annual 
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incoTie of 39,226, 2nd has 14."'% of its population livina in 
pDvezzy , UnerTiploynienr in c;ie cr^jn-y in 'iove-r.ber , 19X7 wr.3 9 .".'•> , 
as coriipared co a state avBra^e of "".2%. 

— Hickmcin County ; A river county, Hick.Tian is 29.96? 
below the national average in per capita income with an average 
income of $8,945, and has 18.0% of its population in poverty. It 
had an unemploy-ikent rate of 6.8% in November, 1987. 

— Carlisle County ; Also a river county, Carlisle is 
23.93% below the national level in per capita income with an 
average income of $9,716, and has 15.7% of its population living 
in poverty. It had an unemployment rate of 11.8% in 
November, 198 7. 



Southern Illinois 

— Pope County ; Resting between the confluence of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers in Southern Illinois, Pope County is 
51.09% below the national average in per capita income with an 
average annual income of $6,247, and has 20.5% of its population 
in poverty. The county had an unemployment rate of 10.2% as of 
November, 1987, as compared to a state rate of 6.3%. 

— Johnson County ; This county, just north of Cairo, 
Illinois, is 45.58% below the national average in per capita 
income with an average annual income of $6,950, and has 16.2% of 
its population in poverty. The county had an unemployiiient rate 
of 13.7% as of November, 1987. 

— Pulaski County : At the tip of Southern Illinois, 
Pulaski includes the city of Cairo and is bordered by both the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. It has has a per capita income of 
$7,574, which is 40.70% below the national average, and has 30% 
of its population in poverty. In November, 1987, Pulaski County 
had an unemployment rate of 17.7%. 

# 
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bTATENENT Bi BOB WILLIAMSON, ME^eER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS (NADO) , BEFORE THE SUBOOTfllTTEE ON BOONOMIC STABILIZATIGN OF THE 
OOmiTTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES HOOSE GP 
REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 28, 1988. 



Chairwoman Dakar and members of the Subcamtnittee on EconGroic 
Stabilization, I am Bob Williamson, Executive Director of the North Central 
Planning and Development District, Winona, Mississippi. The North Central 
Planning and Developnnent District, a meoiber of the National Association of 
Developnent Organizations, serves seven counties of the Delta region. 

I would like to thank you for inviting NADO to be represented at these 
hearings today. Our mennbers appreciate your interest in the financial needs 
of all sectors of our econoony including those of rural coimunities. He are 
pleased to take this opportunity to ccmcnent on the challenges facing rural 
America and particularly the needs of the lower Mississippi Delta Region. 



THE NEED FOR FEDERAL INVESTMENT IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI DELTA REGION 

We believe that the federal government has a responsiblity to 
encourage, in fact to foster, caimunity development and economic 
diversification in both rural and urban areas. The fact that federal funding 
for rural developnent has been cut 74 percent since 1980 has resulted in grave 
damage to small town and rural America. Not all communities are equally 
endowed with econcxnic resources and the effects of broad roacro-econanic 
policies do not fall evenly across the land. 

We fully support the findings stated in H.R.4373 which include a call 
for "concerted Federal, State, and local effort** to assist this region. NADO 
concurs that the **creation of jobs and expansion of small business offer the 
greatest hope for economic growth and revitalization in the region.** In our 
experience the most valuable federal development programs are those which make 
possible planning and technical assistance, infrastructure improvement, and 
encouragement for the financing of small businesses. Of course, education, 
health care, transportation, housing and other services play an important 
supporting role in economic revitalization. 

There are several interesting models for multi-state regional 
development which may be appropriate for the lower Mississippi Delta. These 
include the River Basin Commissions authorized by Title II of the Water 
Resources Planning Act of 1965, the Econanic Developnnent Caimissions 
authorized by Title V of the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, and federal-interstate compacts. However, I would like to single out 
for comment the Appalachian Regional Commission as a successful regional 
approach to multi-faceted economic development. 
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First, like the lower Delta, Appaladiia is a nulti-fitate region bound 
together by sinilac cctrnmir needs. Second, the ABC approach eflbodies the 
stated goal of this bill, the close cooperation of federal, state, and local 
governoaents. lliird, the approach in Appalachia has been inclusive of many 
program areais including snail business development, job creation, 
transportation, health care, housing, and so forth. 

From my perspective as a twenty-year veteran of regional econonic 
planning and developnent, Appalachia makes sense because it encourages local 
decision-making yet involves the state and federal govermients in the 
allocation of funds. Eoononic developnent districts (or Local Developnent 
Districts as they are called in Appalachia) play a strategic role in assisting 
loc2d governments set priorities, develop plans and define their needs. By 
facilitating a bottom-up building process and the cooperation of private and 
public sectors, maximum results ceui be achieved. The regional entity has the 
professional expertise to help a multi-oounty area move toward a better 
economic future. 



OONCLDSION 

In sumnary, we support the idea of a multi-state regional approadti to 
the needs of the lower Mississippi Delta. However, we urge that the study 
Connission be laroadened to include an equitable representation of local 
govemanents and regional planning districts or councils. If there is to be a 
"concerted" effort by all levels of government working in partner^ip, this 
cooperation should be implemented from the very beginning to assure maximum 
results. 

Thank you for inviting us to testify before this subcoDomittee on these 
issues of rural economic developnent whidi are of paramount importcmce to many 
parts of this great nation. 
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TESTIMONY OF 
MICHAEL R. WENGER, ARC STATES' WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 

TO 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 

OF 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS 



Thank you very much. I appreciate this opportunity to share with you 
my views about the regional development process. 

As the States* Washington Representative for the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, I represent the Governors of the thirteen Appalachian 
states who, in partnership with the Federal Co-Chairman appointed by 
the President, govern the policies and activities of the Commission. 

I have been involved with the Appalachian Regional Commission in one 
way or another for the past 17 years — as a municipal and state official 
in West Virginia, as West Virginia Governor John D. Rockefeller's 
Alternate to the Commission, and since 1981, as the States' Washington 
Representative. 

I have dealt with virtually all types of government programs in my 
professional career, and I am convinced that the Appalachian Regional 
Commission process is the most profound example in the United States 
of how a regional approach can succeed in injecting new vigor into a 
dying area and in achieving objectives judged as unattainable by the 
most optimistic government officials. 

It is for this reason that I am so excited about the introduction of 
legislation to establish a Lower Mississippi Delta Development 
Commission. It is a crucial first step toward addressing the economic 
distress in the Lower Mississippi Delta. 

And the distress is severe. We have collected and analyzed data on 
economic conditions for all counties in the United States, and we have 
divided the counties into five categories based on this analysis. The 
categories range from severely distressed to very strong counties. 

This map shows the picture for the entire nation. Those counties in red 
are the most severely distressed. Those in blue are the strongest. 

The Lower Mississippi Delta Region contains 196, or 6.3%, of the 
nation's 3,13'^ counties. However, it has 31.6% of the most severely 
distressed counties in the country — that's 89 of the nation's 282 
severely distressed counties. It contains counties with a three-year 
unemployment rate as high as 23%, a poverty rate as high as ^^7%, and 
an average market income below $3,400 a year. 
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It is a grim picture, and this map of the region shows just how grim it 
is. 

Yet, this region, which shares historiced, socied, and economic bonds, 
borders a great natural resource. As Senator Bumpers has said, this 
proposal presents a unique opportunity to use this resource, along with 
the natural drive, determination, and unique skills of the people of the 
Mississippi Delta, to put this region into the economic mainstream. 

Our experience with similar conditions in Appalachia is that the 
regional commission process is clearly the most effective way to 
address the problems. It is a bottoms-up effort which relies on 
cooperation among local, state, and federal government officials. It 
takes advantage of the unique capacities of each of them while 
preserving the integrity of all of them. 

Let me briefly describe the process. 

Within the framework of broad national goals, the Governors and the 
Federal Co-Chairman cooperatively establish regional goals for the 
Commission. Then the States and their local governments, which work 
together as members of loced development districts, establish their own 
priorities to meet these goals. 

The loced governments, with the help of the local development districts 
of which they are members, design projects and participate in 
prioritizing them within their district before submitting them to the 
Governor. 

At the state level they are viewed in the context of overall state needs 
before being submitted to the ARC. 

The result is that the projects contribute to a regional priority and to 
state needs while addressing a specific local need identified by local 
officials. Thus, there is a strong local commitment to insure the 
completion of projects since local people plan them and identify with 
them. When they are completed, the projects fit into a coordinated 
regional pattern which broadens their impact. 

Meanwhile, the planning process itself leaves a lasting legacy of 
improved governance as public officials become increasingly sensitive, 
knowledgeable, and sophisticated. 

The Appalachian Development Highway System is an excellent example 
of how this process has worked. A national goal was established to 
build a network of highways to open up isolated areas and to make them 
more accessible for development. The thirteen Governors, together 
with the Federal Co-Chairman, decided which criteria would be used to 
establish highway corridors and agreed on a formula for dividing the 
money and the miles equitably among the states. Then each state. 
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within that regional framework, developed its own portion of the 
Highway System. The result is a system which is more than two-thirds 
complete and which has stimulated economic development in the region 
rather than simply accommodating traffic. 

Our vocational education program has worked a bit differently. Within 
the context of a national focus on education, the Appalachian 
Governors decided that basic job skills and training needed to be 
upgraded in the region. They agreed to focus resources on improving 
vocational education. Working with their local development districts, 
they identified local needs, shared ideas at Commission meetings about 
how to address these needs, and implemented projects which reflected 
those ideas. The result is a network of vocational education facilities 
and programs which compliment each other and provide effective job 
training throughout the region. 

There are other examples in programs ranging from primary health care 
to water and sewer systems. 

But it is more than just shared decision-making that makes the 
Commission work so well. It is the shared responsibility. State and 
local funds are a part of virtually every project. Private sector funds 
are also involved in a significant way. Over the years ARC funds have 
been leveraged with other public and private sector funds on better 
than a 3-1 basis. 

And unlike any other agency of which Pm aware in Washington, the 
States also pay fully one-hcdf of the Commission's administrative costs. 
We pay for the privilege of shared authority, and we like it because 
when we're paying hedf the salary of a Commission staff member, we 
know we'll get a willing ear when we need one. That is not edways the 
case in federal agencies. 

The Commission process has worked so well that Members of Congress 
from outside the Region — from Representative Roe of New Jersey to 
Representative Shumway of Cedifornia — have lauded its success. 

To quote Mr. Roe: 

"It has just been a great American success story. You have 
established an infrastructure institutionally that works. My God, 
why re-invent the wheel". 

And to quote Mr. Shumway: 

*Tm particularly impressed that ARC programs have emphasized 
private-sector initiative and involvement and have depended ... on 
local and regional decision-making and action at a time when the 
limited ability of the Federal Government to intervene in matters 
best left to states and localities is being properly recognized. 
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"The focus and philosophy of the ARC may well serve as a model 
for Federal and Non-Federal relationships of other sorts." 

As you consider legislation to create the Lower Mississippi Delta 
Commission, let me cfte four factors which I respectfully hope you will 
consider. 

1. Any organization like this must have some reasonable 
amount of dollars. I recognize that this is a time of scarce 
resources. In fact, the regional commission process 
requires less dollars, because it enhances the ability of local 
and state officials to leverage federal dollars with other 
public and private sector dollars, and it provides the 
flexibility to enable officials to be creative in utilizing 
scarce dollars. Nonetheless, there must be enough funding 
to make it worth the interest of the Governors. 

2. The Commission must be an independent agency rather than 
a creature of a larger agency. ARC's independence has 
enabled it to be more flexible, more responsive, and more 
creative in addressing state and local needs. We have not 
had to fight for recognition and priority with other elements 
of an agency, we have not been hamstrung by bureaucratic 
red tape, and we have been able to develop the kinds of 
direct relationships with the White House and with Members 
of Congress which have proven critical to our success and 
survival. 

3. The Commission must have the direct involvement of the 
Governors as members. Because our Governors have been 
the members, they have developed a strong identification 
with the Commission, a strong commitment to the goals 
which they are directly involved in setting, and a 
determination to fight for the Commission's survival. And 
the Commission's activities clearly have greater credibility 
when they bear the direct stamp of approval of the 
Governors. Obviously, the Governors have staff members 
who are involved to a considerable degree. I have served 
Governor Rockefeller of West Virginia in such a capacity. 
But when 11 or 12 Governors actually sit down around the 
table on a regular basis to make key policy decisions and to 
give us our marching orders, it gives our work a unique 
degree of strength and credibility. 

^. Bottoms-up planning rather than top-down planning is 
crucial. The fact that the ARC process involves local 
officicds, through local development districts in the 
development and implementation of specific projects insures 
that projects actually address a perceived local need, and it 
enhances the commitment of local communities to the total 
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effort. And, frankly, without the support which we have 
generated through this process, I do not think the ARC 
would have survived the opposition of this administration. 

In sum the Commission process represents the only true partnership I 
know of between federal, state, and local governments. The ARC is 
structured as an independent agency rather than as part of a larger 
Cabinet Department. It gets its funds directly through Congressional 
appropriations. The Federed presence, through a Presidentially- 
appointed Federal Co-Chairman who must be confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate, insures adherence to broad national purposes, especially since 
the Federal Co-Chairman must approve all projects. The States* 
presence through the Governors of tiie thirteen Appalachian States, who 
collectively have a vote equal to that of the Federal Co-Chairman, 
insures that there can be no federally-imposed guidelines or restrictions 
without the consent of the States and that those broad national 
purposes are sensitively adapted to state and local needs. The local 
presence, through the local development districts, insures that the 
projects designed to address these needs are locally initiated, planned 
and implemented, and therefore, meet local needs and priorities. 

And because projects are developed at the local level, and ultimately 
approved at the Federal level, a Member of Congres has the opportunity 
to be involved in assisting his or her District in a way that is not 
available under a block grant or revenue-sharing approach. 

In the best sense this process gets the Federal Government off the 
backs of the people. It returns power to state and local governments, 
is flexible, eliminates unnecessary rules and regulations and red tape, 
and saves considerable money in administrative costs. It enables public 
officials to help one another by sharing ideas, to take advantage of 
economies of scale offered through cooperative efforts, and to try new 
emd creative approaches for solving problems. It promotes 

intergovernmental communication, not conflict. At the same time it 
insures consistent attention to social justice and environmental 
concerns by preserving the Federal presence. It combines the best 
features of categorical grant, block grant, and revenue-sharing 
programs without incorporating the weaknesses of those approaches. 

In short it is a process by which the Federal Government can give 
people and communities a hand up, not a hand out, and not the back of 
its hand. It gives all of us the opportunity to walk side by side, hand- 
in-hand to a better and more equitable tomorrow for all of our citizens. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. I would be happy 
to try to answer any questions you may have. 
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STATEMENT BY ALICEANN WOHLBRUCK, EXBCOTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS (NADO) , BEFORE THE SUBCOMIITTEE ON 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION, COffllTTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 28, 1988 

Chairwcinan Oakar, members of the Subcannittee on Economic 
Stabilization, I am Aliceann Wohlbruck, Executive Director of the National 
Association of Developnnent Organizations (NADO) . 

Thank you for inviting NADO to participate in these hearings today. 
Our members are aware of the lesKSership you are providing toward a better 
understanding of the economic development needs of distressed communities both 
rural and urban. Vfe are pleased to take this opportunity to contnent on the 
challenges facing anall cities and rural caimunities and particularly the 
needs of the lower Mississippi Delta Region. 

While Bob Williamson can speak more knowledgeably about the need to 
deal with the unique problems and opportunities of the Mississippi Delta, 
perhaps I can shed some light on the potential national value of mult i state 
econanic development efforts rooted in organized, areawide public-private 
cooperation. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEVELOPMEMT ORGANIZATIONS 

NADO was founded in 1967 by a group of economic developnnent districts 
to encourage the creation and retention of jobs in rural and small 
metropolitan areas. Today our members are multi-oounty planning and 
developnnent organizations, as well as other state and local agencies, whidi 
help local governments and the private sector work together on business, 
cotnnunity, economic and rural developnnent programs. With a anall Washington 
staff and a strong grassroots network NADO carries out a nimber of 
information, training and service functions. 

Our general members are public purpose, public-private partnerships 
dedicated to the creation and improvement of private sector economic 
opportunities. Ihey are organizations governed by boards composed of local 
government leaders and private sector representatives including management, 
labor, and economically disadvantaged who work together to improve employment 
and income opportunities. 

NADO nnembers serve rural and small metropolitan areas across the 
country. In the areas where our members work, they are concerned about the 
economic well-being of a substate region rather than a single jurisdiction. 
For many ccmnnunities in the seven state lower Mississippi Delta, these 
developnnent district staffs provide the only professional assistance to 
governnents, businesses and citizens in the field of econanic development. By 
working cooperatively through developnnent districts, local governments and the 
private sector can maintain and create jobs with an increased opportunity for 
assistance from Washington and maximun local participation. Developnnent 
districts have become an essential part of the "institutional infrastructure" 
in much of rural America. 
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For anall metropolitan and rural conmunities, the Economic Developnnent 
Administration (ECA) , Appalachian Regional Ccmnnission (ABC) , Farmers Heme 
Administration (EtaHA) , and aaall Business A±ninistration (SBA) are the federal 
programs which have been of the greatest value. While it puts out more money, 
the state adninistered Conmunity Developonent Block Grant program varies in its 
value with the state determined priorities and procedures. Since the proposed 
Mississippi Delta Ccnmission would focus on regional economic development, we 
will focus our testimony on similar and relevant programs. 

OONTINUING PROBLEMS IN THE RURAL ECONOMY 

The general economic recovery of the past several years has bypassed 
many rural areas, including the lower Mississippi Delta. In each region of 
the country the metropolitan areas are outperforming the rural areas. A 
recent report issued by the Appalachian Regional Conmission highlights the 
continuing distress of most rural areas, even vinen neighboring urban counties 
enjoy prosperity. 

Sane of the findings reported in the study include: 

* "The economy of rural America is based primarily on non-agricultural 
employment." In rural counties there is a greater dependency on manufacturing 
than agriculture, and even a majority of farm families depend heavily on non- 
farm jobs for their livelihood. 

* "Uneniployment in rural America remains consistently higher than the 
national average." After an unprecedented period of economic growth, official 
national unemployment figures have fallen dramatically to 5.6 percent. In 
rural counties, however, unemployment is officially over 9 percent. Too often 
in the collection of data, the part-time, seasonal, or agricultural employment 
of many rural citizens is overemphasized, and underemployment of large nonbers 
of rural people is not discussed. 

* "Poverty has remained consistently higher than the national 
average." While one-fourth of the nation's people reside in rured America, 38 
percent of the nation's poor live there. In urban areas the poverty rate 
hovers around 12 percent but in rural areas it exceeds 18 percent. 

* "Outmigration is increasing again after it had reversed itself in 
the 1970s." Rural areas are losing population at record-setting rates, and in 
many instances it is the young edults — the brightest and the best — who 
leave to find reliable eoiployroent. 

For NADO manbers from Maine to Mississippi these statistics and 
generalizations became real individuals, businesses, families, and communities 
in their regions. Facing these hard realities, the professional staff of 
development districts works with local elected officials, private sector 
entrepreneurs and non-profit institutions to enable local communities to 
create eoployment and enhance their quality of life. 

The report Rural Economic Etevelopment ui the 1980s by the Economic 
Research Service (ERS) of USDA discusses many of the other barriers to rural 
economic development. Such problems include transportation, lack of health 
care, lower educational attainment, unavailability of investment capital, and 
inability to compete in the expanding service sector. 
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Rural workers usually travel farther to their jobs and normally 
without the benefit of public transportation, with deregulation has cone the 
decline or loss of airline service to many small cities. Rural highways have 
received less federal funding in this decade, ihe loss of revenue sharing and 
the declining value of tax roles have meant that local goverrments are less 
able to maintain or improve infrastructure such as roads and bridges. 

Recent years have also witnessed the disappearance of many hospitals 
in rural counties. Hospitals are not only a source of health care but also a 
major employer and a key factor in attracting new business to an area. Hie 
high rate of rural poverty and the numbers of uninsured workers add to the 
fiscal dileninas of rural hospitals. Finally, insufficient medical manpower is 
a serious concern for many small city and rural areas. 

The level of educational attainnnent in some rural parts of ftnerica is 
significantly lower than in urban areas. Particularly in the rural South, 
there is a high rate of high school drop-outs and fewer college educated 
adults. For new enterprises to develop in any area, the level of education 
and adaptability of the labor force is a key factor. Hius, a more educated 
and versatile group of potential workers may attract new employers with better 
paying jobs. Presently a great many of the manufacturing jobs in rural 
America are low-skill and low-wage positions. 

The shortage of venture capital in small cities and towns of America 
is another serious impediment to economic developnnent. Many rural banks have 
failed and others are burdened with agricultural lending. Hie recent trend 
toward loan guarantees on the part of the federal govemnent does not help the 
situation because the money simply is not present in many rural comnunities to 
be loaned even with a guarantee. EDA- funded revolving loan funds, for 
example, need to be replenished and expanded if small businesses are to start 
and succeed in these localities. 

The explosion of service sector jobs in our economy has largely by- 
passed rural counties. Those rural counties located close to major cities or 
enjoying an influx of retirees have attracted service sector jobs. But in the 
more remote areas of the country the population is too anall and scattered to 
attract service sector jobs. Another barrier to the expansion of service 
sector employment is the need for better teleconnunications infrastructure in 
rural America so that the information technologies are fully available. 

In short, many of the problems faced by rural America have grown worse 
during the 1980s, creating in our midst distressed areas such as the Lower 
Mississippi Delta, where significant nunnbers of Americans lack employment or 
education or other basic ingredients of the American %#ay of life. 

MPLTIJORISDICTIONAL APPROACH FOR RDRAL AND URBAN AREAS 

While our association's focus is on anall cities and rural areas, 
reflecting our membership, we recognize that larger inner cities and their 
inner ring suburbs also have economic development needs. A major difference 
is that the bigger cities and suburbs have professional staff support vHiich is 
generally absent from rural local govemnents. Although this is of advantage 
to big cities, it also carries disadvantages. Unfortunately, a common result 
is interlocal connpetition rather than cooperation. This is often evidenced by 
the limited role played by major metropolitan councils of governnent in 
economic developnnent issues. 
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The problan in big metropolitan areas is that roost jurisdictions have 
had little or no incentive to cooperate on economic developnent matters. 
Instead, they are given entitlement grants on an individual jurisdiction 
basis. 

One of the advantages of the multistate approach is that it can be 
used to deal with both urban and rural developnnent needs in a way that 
encourages inter-local cooperation. While the Appalachian Regional Commission 
was organized primarily on the basis of rural needs, the early experience of 
the program was that half of the projects were in primary growth areas which 
were urban, not in the most isolated rural areas. This indicates that if they 
will join in a constructive process, cities can gain from participation in a 
multistate approach. 

Appropriate federal leadership channeled through a multistate 
developnnent ccmnission can pranote regional cooperation in major metropolitan 
areas. When all parties can gain from cooperation, they are more likely to 
engage in serious negotiations leading to a mutually beneficial strategy. One 
type of incentive pronnoting cooperation is the ten percent grant bonus for 
active participation in a developnnent district organization. This type of 
incentive has been available under EDA programs. 

Finally, we thank you Ms. Oakar and the sponsors of this bill for 
supporting a positive federal role in the econoDnic development of depressed 
areais, whether they be rural or urban. Our members believe that we should 
abandon "fend for yourself federalism" which is now in vogue and return to the 
federal-state-regional-local partnership envisioned by this legislation. All 
development is local, just as all politics is local. Hierefore we urge that 
local officials and the regional organizations who serve than be given an 
important role in the Lower Mississippi Delta Developnnent Commission. 

Thank you for giving NADO this opportunity to share our thoughts at 
this hearing. 
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TESTIMONY OF EDWIN LUPBERGER 

TO 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 

OF 

THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCING, AND URBAN AFFAIRS 

JUNE 28, 1988 

Madam ChaTr^and Members of the Committee: _ 

My name is Edwin Lupberger. I am Chairman and 
President of Middle South Utilities. Middle South Utilities 
is an electric energy system serving major portions of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and southeastern Missouri. 
So, I know it is immediately evident to you that we have a 
deep and abiding interest in a majority of the area covered 
by the provisions of H.R. 4373, the Lower Mississippi Delta 
Development Act, and its companion in the Senate, S. 2246. 

I wholeheartedly endorse H.R. 4373 and S. 2246 and urge 
you to support this critically important legislation. 

As one our Governors said recently, our three Middle 
South, or traditional Delta states - Arkansas, Louisiana, 
-and Mississippi - have been scrambling over one- another for 
more than a century trying to stay out of last place. You 
can rate per capita income, unemployment, educational 
attainment, literacy, health, housing, or just about any 
indicator and you will find the Middle South states in the 
bottom ten, if not the bottom three. 

As reported in the April 17th Washington Post, "The 
seven-state region includes the largest sprawl of poverty 
and its social ills in the country, including a shoreline 
stretch of counties along the lower delta where the poverty 
rate exceeds 40 percent and unemployment, illiteracy, infant 
mortality, and teenage pregnancy are rampant." 

Congressman Espy and I rgcently witnessed the Governors 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi make a public and 
genuine commitment to work together when they signed two 
documents: one was a Governor ' s Agreement to work together 
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to promote growth and development. The aim is to improve 
the overall quality of life, and to enhance the image of the 
three-state region; and, another agreement was an 
International Cooperation Initiative, It aims to initiate 
national and international activities including conferences 
and meetings with foreign representatives. The Governors 
also agreed to meet semi-annually, or as often as necessary, 
to carry out the intent of the agreement. These agreements, 
signed on May 13, 1988, confirm the willingness of our 
regional political leaders to address issues that transcend 
political boundaries. The congressional delegations from 
the Region have, likewise, joined in support of the Delta 
Development Act. 

The resources initially provided by _thi-s^ Act are 
essential to a plan that points the way toward activities 
that can contribute to our people's ability to help 
themselves. 

Additionally, Middle South Utilities has been 
investigating, along with' other private sector 
representatives from Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
the possibility of forming a private non-profit regional 
corporation. The corporation would support the goals and 
purposes set forth in the Governors' Agreement and in this 
legislation. 

The Lower Mississippi Delta Development Commission will 
do more than recite bleak facts about the condition of our 
Region. It will examine those facts and make 
recommendations for the best programs, private and public, 
to encourage business formation, business expansion, 
educational opportunities, investment, and growth. 

Economic development is the creation of jobs to benefit 
our communities. We must evaluate our resources and do 
those things necessary to make them more valuable. This 
legislation creates a commission which will have the 
opportunity to give our State and local governments the 
direction our Region needs to achieve higher levels of 
productivity and higher standards for our residents. 
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We need more literate adults, more high school 
graduates, more college graduates, more home-grown 
businesses. Once achieved, we can defeat high unemployment, 
extensive poverty, and low per capita income. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I urge you to promptly pass this 
legislation. I pledge my j:ontinuing support and the support 
of the Middle South Utilities System to assist you in 
accomplishing the same objectives. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express support. I 
will be pleased to answer any questions. 
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Biographical Sketch: 

Edwin Lupberger 

As chairman and president of Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
(MSU), Edwin Lupberger holds the reins of one of the nation '-s« 
largest electric utility systems, serving the electric energy needs 
of more than five million people in the Middle South region. 

Mr. Lupberger was elected to the top post of MSU on December 
20, 1985. Before becoming chairman, Mr. Lupberger held several 
financial executive positions at Middle South. He joined the 
company as vice president of finance in February 1979, took on 
expanded duties as vice president-chief financial officer in May 
1980, and was elected senior vice president-chief financial officer 
in March 1981. 

He is chairman of the boards of MSU System Services, Inc.-, 
System Energy Resources, Inc., System Fuels, Inc., and Electee, Inc 
Mr. Lupberger also serves as a director of Arkansas Power & Light 
Company, Louisiana Power & Light Company, Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, and New Orleans Public Service Inc., the System's four 
retail operating companies. 

Mr. Lupberger has held a number of financial offices with other 
utilities during his 25 years of experience ifi the"l:ndustry. At 
Indianapolis Power & Light Company, he served as senior vice 
president of finance and was a member of the board of directors. 
Prior to that, he spent 14 years with the Southern Company electric 
system, where he was assistant vice president and treasurer of Gulf 
Power Company in Pensacola, Florida. 

Mr. Lupberger, 51, remains active in a number of professional 
and civic organizations, especially those which provide him the 
opportunity to contribute to the improvement of educational and 
economic development in the Middle South region. He serves on the 
board of the Washington, D.C. -headquartered National Alliance of 
Business (NAB) and is chairman of the NAB's Central Regional 
Advisory Board. He also holds membership on the boards of the 
Institute for Technology Development in Jackson, Mississippi, 
International Shipholding Corporation in New Orleans, the World 
Trade Center of New Orleans, Children's Hospital in New Orleans, and 
United Way of Greater New Orleans. He is currently serving on the 
President's Council of Tulane University. 

His own educational achievements include an MBA from Emory 
University in 1963 and an AB in economics from Davidson College in 
1958. In between those years he served as a line officer in the 
U.S. Navy. 
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June 27, 1988 



Thtt Honorable Mary Rose Dakar 
U.S. Rouae of Representatives 
2128 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Re I Bouse Coinivittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
Subcomnittee on Economic Stabilization 

Demr Nadanie Chaiinnani 

Let me thank you for affording me the privilege of including 
the enclosed statement as a part of the testimony in support 
of H.R. 4373. I consider this a particularly important proposal 
and one which I enthusiastically support. 

I also want to thank you for your leadership in the Congress 
on behalf of issues designed to strengthen our nation and all 
of its people wherever they may live. 




WFW/msl 
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Honorable William F. Winter 
• Mississippi, Former Governor, 1980-1984 

Statement in Support of H.R. 4373, 
The Lower Mississippi Delta Development Commission 

Before the House Committee on Banking, Finance, and Urbarf Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization -_ 

Tuesday, June 28, 1988 at 1:30 p.m. 
Room 2128 Rayburn House Office Building 

Madame Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, I 
appreciate your receiving my statement for the record. I am 
honored to join Representatives Mike Espy and Chairman Jamie 
Whitten, chief sponsors of H.R. 4373, and other members of 
Mississippi's congressional delegation, and our Governor in 
supporting this very timely and appropriate piece of legislation. 
The other states that will combine with Mississippi to form the 
jursidiction of the Lower Mississippi Delta Commission are very 
similar in their geographical characteristics, demograhpics, and 
economies. Louisiana, Arkansas, western Tennessee, western 
Kentucky, southeastern Illinois, and southeastern Missouri are 
mostly rural and agrarian-based. As they are similar in their 
potential, they share many of the similar problems: education, 
poverty, public health, roads and bridges, housing, and 
unemployment . 

Having served as governor of the poorest state in the 
nation, I know that it is a dismal situation to compete with the 
second and fourth poorest states who were only across the river. 
But in order to move a state forward, I saw that it was 
imperative that the basic elements for economic competition 
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needed to be developed. We have the raw material in our people 
who are willing and hardworking when given the opportunity. 

Within the Lower Mississippi Delta, the conmionality among 
our sister-states in this region runs very deep and is reflected 
in common problems and concerns. Poverty, per capita income, 
health, education, unemployment, and housing pose everpresent 
problems. By any of these indicators, the region proposed for 
study by the Commission has the dubious distinction of being the 
worst in the Nation. 

The 13 -state, Appalachian Regional Commission, of which I 
served as Co-Chairman when governor, was a major federal 
commitment to a region of the nation which shared similar 
problems. The success of the ARC program is based on the clearly 
understood problems of the region and the development of a plan 
that could meet the needs. An extensive infrastructural program 
of highways and bridges, and programs for recreation, education, 
childcare, healthcare, economic development, housing, and water 
and sewer projects raised the region from cyclical poverty. 

I have more recently served as chairman of panels which 
produced the reports, "Shadows in the Sunbelt" and "Halfway Home 
and a Long Way to Go." Both of these studies reflect the serious 
and growing economic imbalance in our region between the 
metropolitan centers and the rural areas. Nowhere is this 
imbalance more dramatically represented than in the Lower 
Mississippi Delta. 

Madame Chairman, I believe the concept of targeted resources 
and incentives for private investments in this region is overdue. 
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These states want to join the rest of the nation in the areas of 
education, public health, economic growth, income and employment, 
and housing. The people of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
western Tennessee, westena Kentucky, southeastern Missouri, and 
southern Illinois need to know that their children will live 
their dreams. Lets give them H.R. 4373 and give them hope again. 
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STATEMENT OP THE HONORABLE NORMAN D. SHUHirAT 

Economic Stabilization Subcomittee 

Hearing on H.R. 4373 

June 28, 1988 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I, too, welcome my colleagues from Mississippi and Arkansas to 
speak on the advisability o£ establishing a development commission 
for the lower Mississippi region. 

This seems to be an interesting idea, and one which certainly 
merits investigation. If a real and workable solution to regional 
poverty can be identified through a commission such as this, then we 
should certainly make every effort to do so. If, however, such an 
undertaking will only be an unBece^eary and unproductive expense 
which only serves the narrow interests of a few, then by all means 
there are other, better uses for our ever -dwindling pool of federal 
dollars. 

Today's witnesses come from a variety of backgrounds, and all 
have extensive interest and experience in regional development. 
Clearly, if we can find ways to improve health, literacy, and 
standards of living here in our own country by carefully placing 
temporary outside support structures into an economy, by all means we 
should endeavor to do so. However, I believe that the burden of 
proof that such structures have a significant chance of succeeding 
rests with the proponents of such a plan. 

I have every hope that today's hearing will be very informative 
and look forward to the testimony of our distinguished witnesses. 

o 
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